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The Teacher Across the Hall 


Several months ago, when we were visiting a large school for the deaf, 
a group of teachers began to talk about a department which ran for six 
years in the Volta Review, entitled ‘“‘The Teacher Across the Hall.” 

“Why in the world did you ever give it up?” they wanted to know. “It 
was the most interesting and helpful section for teachers the magazine has 
ever had.” 

““Well,” we said, “* ‘Teacher’ said she’d written herself out. Anyway, 
you people hardly ever wrote to her, and she said she never could tell 
whether you liked her ‘colyum’ or not.” 

““Why, the very idea!” they chorused. “Of course we liked it! It was 
the first thing we looked for! We just don’t have time to write. Couldn't 
you get her to do it again?” 

“Don’t you like ‘Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk’?” we countered. 
** "Seems to us it is just about the same kind of material.” 

“Oh yes,” they admitted, “but ‘Teacher’ was human! And those cute 
little sketches! Couldn’t you get somebody else to run the department?” 

We protested that the department was “*Teacher’s” own idea, and that 
it would hardly be fair to her to let someone else carry it on. They persisted 
in urging it, however, and letters referring to ‘“‘Teacher” kept coming in 
from time to time, so at last we began to look for a successor, and found 
one. She hasn’t the same name, but she teaches in very much the same kind 
of school, and the original ‘Teacher’ has given her her blessing and a 
few suggestions. 

So, with the greatest pleasure, we introduce to you in this issue a new 
‘**Teacher Across the Hall.”” Please don’t ask us to tell you who she is. The 
illustrations, as before, are by Miss Elfrieda Sylvester, one of our Con- 
tributing Editors. No, Miss Sylvester is not the new ‘“*Teacher.” 


The Parents Talk It Over 


“I shall never as long as I live forget the friend who discovered the 
Volta Bureau for me,” wrote the mother of a deaf child only the other day. 
A file of her letters received in the past six years would make an interesting 
commentary on the Volta Bureau’s Correspondence Club for Parents, for 
they run the whole gamut from profound despair to energetic and con- 
structive optimism. The change is so marked that the mother has noticed 
it herself, and in her last cheerful letter she says, “‘This does not sound 
much like the M.C. of six years ago, does it?”’ 

A lot of things can affect the development of a deaf child in six years. 
He starts to school, he acquires a vocabulary, he is no longer frustrated in 
his efforts at self expression, he is on the road to become a responsible 
member of society. But all along the way, his parents, too, have to learn 
and adjust and develop in their attitude toward deafness and their knowl- 
edge of ways to deal with it. 

Those who have become members of the “roundabout” groups find 
this process less difficult and far more interesting. They learn that there 
are hundreds of mothers and fathers in the same situation as themselves. 
They exchange experiences with some of them; they read the letters pub- 
lished in the Volta Review in the department “The Parents Talk It Over.” 
Some of them form groups in their home town to read these letters together 
and discuss the questions raised. 

One of the functions of the Volta Bureau is to help the parents of deaf 
children; but these parents have learned to help one another and them- 
selves. And that is the way it should be. 
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A Half-Century of Progress in the 
New England Schools 


1. The American School for the Deaf 


By EpmMunp B. BoATNER 


INTRODUCTION: In the 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
speech and speech-reading.” 
being all of the schools for the deaf in New 
Island, where the Summer Meeting is to be 


summer of 1890 there*eame into existence the 
“to aid schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach 
In 1940 the organization will celebrate its fiftieth birthday, 
England, 
held June 


American Association to 


its hosts 


especially the one in Providence, Rhode 


17th to 2lst. 


In anticipation of this event, the VoLtta Review has invited each of the twelve New England 


schools, in the order of their establishment, to tell of its progress, since 
and in those inextricably interwoven subjects, language, 


speech and lip reading; 


and parent education.—EbiTor. 


LTHOUGH by far the greater part of 
our progress in the fields of speech 
and speech reading has been 

achieved since 1890, when the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf was established, it is 
interesting to note that an appreciation of 
the value of this instruction was evident 
from the very beginning of our school 

817. 

During the months he was in Europe ac- 
quainting himself with the work being done 
there for the deaf child, Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet wrote manv interesting letters to 
his friends in New England who were so 
eagerly awaiting 
Among these were several to his little 
friend, Alice Cogswell, the child whose 
father’s interest, not only as a father, but 
as one of the foremost physicians of his 
day in Hartford, prompted him to bestir 
himself in behalf of other children with 
like affliction. In one of these letters to 
Alice, Gallaudet impresses upon her the 
value of watching people’s lips as they talk. 
telling her to get her friends and family 
to help her practice the art of reading lips 


news of his progress. 


485 


in the teaching of 
the use of hearing, 


1890, 


so that she may learn how words look when 
spoken since she cannot hear them. Thus 
early the founder of the American School 
expressed himself on the subject of the im- 
portance of lip reading. In the early fifties 
the school management, realizing how many 
of the pupils needed regular instruction in 
articulation, engaged the services of a spe- 
cial teacher in speech and Miss Elizabeth 
Wadsworth began her work as the first 
teacher so employed in a school for the 
deaf. 

These were beginnings only. 
is with the advances made in the last fifty 
years. Old convention reports give us many 
lights on the controversy that raged as to 
whether lip reading and speech should be 
major or minor subjects in the curriculum. 
Not disputing the value of either, nor de- 
nying the need for both to all who can 
profitably practice them, and always in- 
cluding such instruction in its plans, the 
American School has consistently followed 
the policy of permitting the use of finger 
spelling and signs as media of intercourse 


Our interest 


among the dead themselves and_ their 
friends. For years, and this was true in 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, THE OLDEST 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. THE $5,000 APPROPRIATED BY THE CON. only. 
NECTICUT STATE LEGISLATURE IN 1816 TO START THIS SCHOOL WAS THE FIRST APPRO- 
PRIATION OF PUBLIC MONEY MADE IN AMERICA IN BEHALF OF ANY BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTION. APRIL 15, 1817, WHEN THE SCHOOL OPENED, HAS BEEN CALLED “THE BIRTH. attaiz 

DAY OF ORGANIZED PHILANTHROPIC EFFORT IN AMERICA.” 


other 


we u 
tion 

1890 when the Association was formed, in favor of having such work done only in} also . 
the subjects of speech and speech-reading the regular classroom. This plan was pur | the | 
were taught as “extras” by certain teachers sued until recently, but never seemed s guag 
in hours after the regular school day was’ satisfactory as one that would give the} tho, 

over. For an hour each afternoon the pu- child the benefit of instruction at the hands 


aed a 
pils gathered with these teachers for their of teachers specially trained, and in addi 


work in speech and lip reading. tion, having an aptitude for such teaching Pd 
When the Association was formed, the _ It was, therefore, with a feeling that definite oe 
American School was represented, among advance was being made that the retum a 
others, by women whose names were asso-_ to special teaching in speech and lip read: fel a 
ciated with this teaching: Miss Allen, Miss ing was made four years ago. Up to the = 
Sweet, Miss Kellogg, Miss Elizabeth Fay, fourth grade, now, the classroom teachet Lai 
Miss Adelia Fay. These teachers helped to has these subjects, but above the fourth uray 
raise our standard in the teaching of speech grade, the classes go to special teachers for pick 
and lip reading and also in language. Miss forty-five minutes daily, divided between broth 
Sweet’s books were for years household the two subjects. This work is combined nated 
companions to teachers of the deaf every- with, or aided by, work with a hearing aid. si 
where, longer perhaps here at the Ameri- The hearing aid work is not so extensive # an. 
can School than elsewhere. we wish it to be, but as time goes on it} Aside 
About twenty years ago the special teach-: will be extended. Now it is largely confined aig 
; 


ers of speech and lip reading were given up _ to the use of those who are teaching speech 
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A TENTH GRADE CLASS IN SPEECH CONDUCTED BY MISS EVELINA DUNBAR AT THE AMERI- 


CAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


A GROUP HEARING AID IS BEING USED. 


SPECIAL WORK IN 


SPEECH AND LIP READING IS GIVEN THE PUPILS ABOVE THE FOURTH GRADE FOR FORTY- 
FIVE MINUTE PERIODS DAILY. THIS PLAN HAS BEEN FOUND MORE ADVANTAGEOUS THAN 
CONFINING THE SPEECH WORK TO THE REGULAR CLASS PERIODS 


only. This auricular work is, like that in 
other schools, undergoing adjustment to 
attain the objectives desired. Not only do 
we use it for the development and correc- 
tion of speech, but for the development 
also of residual hearing. With this comes 
the better interpretation of spoken lan- 
guage, and an appreciation of sounds, ei- 
ther as music or speech. More than that, 
itis one more means of making our pupils 
more like their hearing fellows, giving 
them another normalizing experience. It is 
in this field we have made our greatest 
advance in the teaching of speech and its 
fellow-subject—lip reading. 

Language is a concomitant of every ac- 
tivity of the deaf child, since it is not 
“picked up” by him as it is by his hearing 
brothers. Although the Sweet books origi- 
nated here, we have abandoned them in 
common with other schools, in favor of 
language texts of more modern touch. 
Aside from the real beauty of modern lan- 
guage books which makes them attract chil- 
dren, there is something helpful to the deaf 


child who knows that his books are like 
those his hearing friends at home are using. 
Everywhere we supplement the work of a 
text with actual experiences, followed by 
practical expression in language of these 
experiences. Most of us, and certainly most 
of our pupils, do not become writers, so 
that our language use should at all times 
be as practical as we can make it. In our 
primary classes this language is purely per- 
sonal, becoming later on more impersonal. 

Situated as we are, near a large city, 
with easy access to its many interests, our 
own grounds having great facilities for 
out-of-door experiences, it is possible to 
present many aspects of life to our pupils 
which supplement the textbook page. This 
may be classed among the visual aid fea- 
tures of education. Certainly to the deaf 
child more than to any other, education is 
visual. We have gone a long way since 
the day when the language teacher, in or- 
der to present a tomato in vocabulary 
teaching had to soak the label off a can to 
get the picture. Subscribing to a weekly 
service bureau we have films covering a 
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wide range of subjects; science lessons, so- 
cial sttidies, travel, all making vital the 
work of a text. A museum of pictures, 
slides, booklets, samples of various manu- 
factures contributes, too, its part in this 
vitalizing of subject matter. In constantly 
increasing our material of this kind, we 
are making our resources more and more 
worth while. 

While parent education is not a formal 
part of our activity, we have many oppor- 
tutities to help distressed and anxious par- 
ents, ¥ Whose introduction to deafness comes 
as a shock when it enters their experience. 
Through correspondence, through reference 
to the Volta Bureau, by recommending and 
lending certain books and excellent arti- 
cles which we keep on hand for that pur- 
pose, the parents who come to us are, we 
hope, helped with their problems. 

As we look back over the fifty years 
since the Association was founded, we can 
see a record of substantial progress in the 
field of teaching speech and speech reading 
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to the deaf. Yet there is much to be de. 
sired. We must continue to impress pupil 
with the value of speech and speech read. 
ing and see that they are imbued with q 
determination to make the fullest possibk 
use of both. Better means should be é. 
vised to record the progress of individual 
pupils, and to diagnose the particular 
faults of each with a view to remedial prac. 
tice. More funds are needed to purchase 
the best electrical hearing aid devices, for 
it is probably in this field that our great. 
est hopes lie for future improvement. As 
these instruments are technically improved, 
and as their possibilities are better under. 
stood, we can hope for better results. There 
is also the prospect of the development of 
other useful aids to the speech teacher, such 
as the pitch indicator, which shows possi. 
bilities of being of much value. 

Unrelenting efforts of our schools ip 
teaching speech to our pupils will undoubt- 
edly bring about greater technical advanee 
and better results in the future. 


THE GRADUATING CLASS OF 1939, AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
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EACHERS, here I come. 
Is it rash and reckless of me to 
try to follow the other Teacher Across 
the Hall? 

Yes. but I like the work. 

Can I count on the help and cooperation 
of the former Teacher? 

Yes, or I shouldn’t make the attempt. 
She is a good friend of mine. I esteem 
her highly. 

So, here I am, 

Greetings to all Readers. 

Warmer greetings to Subscribers. 

Not-so-warm greetings to Non-Readers 
and Toss-Asiders. 

Greetings and good luck to me. 


I'll need it. 


As School Opens 


The gardener greets us sadly, 
Though we’re cordial as we pass, 
And praise his lovely flowers,— 
But we're walking on his grass! 


Bridges 


At our school, as at most schools, | 
imagine, at the first faculty meeting there 
is one speaker full of enthusiasm about 
the new term, the fresh start, the new be- 
ginning. 

“Here we are again, starting a new year,” 
the guest speaker at our own faculty meet- 
ing said cheerfully. “Now we can start 
all over again! New pupils. New teacher. 
No matter how many mistakes your pupils 
have made in the past, no matter what 
weak points you find in their work, they 
can change. They can begin all over again 


with you! A 
new term is 
here. A new 
chance. A 
clean page.” 
The applause 
was hearty 
enough, 
though most 





of us were 


A CLEAN PAGE 


mopping our 
brows and wondering if we'd get home in 
time to take a shower before dinner. 

Later, when a group of us were walking 
across the campus with our ex-superinten- 
dent, long since retired, but still beloved. 
we talked over the speech of the afternoon. 

“I certainly did want to say ‘Amen’ to 
that about starting all over again.” some- 
body remarked. “My children don’t even 
know their tables. Yet they've started frac- 
tions. I'll have to start in and re-teach 
tables.” 

“My little children don’t even know their 
tenses. You ought to hear them yelping 
‘I will bought an ice-cream cone!’ some- 
body else contributed. “I'll say we have 
to make a fresh start! That speaker might 
have been in this school.” 

A man who recently came from another 
school shrugged his shoulders. “It was a 
good speech, all right, but if that speaker 
had my bunch of dumb thumps she would- 
n’t be so optimistic about the fresh start. 
Those kids—congenitally deaf—have been 
in school eight years and are still doing 
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third grade work. Everybody’s tried his 
hand at teaching them. What can you 
start with them? As for the clean page, 
those poor kids’ page is so muddled, every- 
thing I take up is old stuff to them. They 
don’t know it, but they are very familiar 
with it!” 

“That’s just what I say, Don,” said his 
wife and champion, “I have a slow class, 
too, Dr. Ex. You just can’t do it! Can 
you?” 

She smiled appealingly at our ex-super- 
intendent, but that person shook his head. 
‘I’m not so sure we ought to talk about the 
fresh start—the new beginning—every 
term. Seems to me that is overemphasized 
I’d prefer to think of the first weeks of a 
new term as a bridge. Take your class, 
Don. Dumb thumps or not, they had one 
of the best teachers in your department 
last year. They couldn’t help getting some 
good from her. Courtesy, for one thing. | 
never found a class from her that was 
unruly or rude. She has a special gift for 
teaching politeness. 
Good manners, the abil- 
ity to be agreeable and 
get along with people, 
will prove more valuable 
to dumb thumps than 
geography facts. Don’t 
you find them courteous 
—unusually so?” 


“Well, yes! Yes, a IF 4 
do.” Don Jootes 
“They won’t let a girl stand up when she 
comes into the room with a note, they get 
her a chair, always. They get along well 
together, too. Share things. Of course, 
they can’t say ‘Thank you!’ or ‘Certainly’ 
or ‘Good morning’ so it sounds like any- 
thing.” 

“Then that’s your bridge—preserving the 
habits of courtesy already implanted, en- 
couraging the children to grow more 
courteous, and meanwhile helping them to 
say polite phrases. But wouldn’t it be too 
bad if you just dropped the good work 
your predecessor has done, and let these 
children of yours lapse into rudeness? 
And I'll wager if you look around a bit 


~ 
A 
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you'll find a lot more good things you 
dumb thumps have learned, and then you'} 
be busy saving these things and develop. 
ing them, instead of concentrating on ney 
starts.” 

Don grinned amiably. 
mean, sir.” 

“And you, my dear,” Dr. Ex turned to the 
young teacher who had lamented about 
tenses. “You say your little deaf children 
still mix up their tenses. Too bad, bu 
they'll get over it. But haven’t you found 
that they have an un- 
usual reading ability 
for such young chil- 
dren? Two primary 
teachers took special 
reading methods a 
courses at the univer- -2—== ‘i — 
sity, and worked out 
reading programs, so that those children 
started with picture books and then went 
on to pre-primers and—haven’t you found 
they like to read?” 

“Yes, Dr. Ex. Too much! They never 
want to do anything else! I'll just have 
to stop all that.” 

Everybody laughed, except Dr. Ex. He 
looked almost stern. “Don’t you dare!” 
he said. “Don’t you dare throw away the 
result of two years’ successful experiment!” 

“But these children want to read al 
day long. They grab my newspaper before 
I come in from 
the lines. They 
peep in all my pa- 
pers and maga- 
zines. Look at my 
books. Somebody’s 
always dawdling at 
the library table 
when I’m waiting 
to start arith- 
metic—” 


“I see what you 








“My dear young teacher! If youd 
listened to all the parents I have—sorrow 
ful parents begging me to tell them what 
books they could buy to make their chil 
dren read at home, their deaf children who 
never even look at the daily paper—youd 
thank your stars, or rather you’d th 
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two good primary teachers who have started 
these children so well that all you have to 
do is to help them over the bridge into 
more and more books! It’s up to you to 
help these children 
develop their read- 
ing skill. Don’t you 
realize you're build- 
ing up a life inter- 
est? What if your 
arithmetic lesson 
isn’t on the dot? 
Too many of our 
deaf graduates don’t 
care for reading!” 





“I suppose you're right,” the young 
teacher said meekly, and one of the twin 
sisters recently added to our faculty 
laughed. “Do you remember, Adelaide,” 
she teased her twin, “that year you got my 
class, and never reviewed time telling, and 
then growled because, about February, the 
children couldn’t tell you what time it 
was?” 

“No, I don’t remember that!” Adelaide 
retorted, “but I remember a boy I had who 
got pneumonia, and when he got out of 
the hospital he had to go back in your 
class, and you let him drop all the begin- 
ning geography work I’d taught him!” 

Some peacemaker interrupted. “I con- 
fess I always do take more time correcting 
the weak spots I find in my pupils’ work— 
or think I find—than searching for the 
especial good things they have got from 
their former teacher. It’s so easy to blame 
mistakes on the previous teacher!” 

“Yes, but you can be sure, if you're 
grumbling about the things their last 
teacher taught your children, the teacher 
who got your last year’s class is grumbling 
about the things you didn’t teach them!” 
Dr. Ex laughed. “We’re all human! But 
there is no teacher—in this school, any- 
way—who doesn’t teach some things well— 
some things better than anybody else! I 
mean that.” 

“Wish I knew what I teach better than 
anybody,” Don was muttering. “Wish 
somebody would tell me!” 

“We need larger ideals,” Dr. Ex said. 
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“The teacher who 
thinks her method is 
the only one, who 
isn't open to new 
ideas, new ways of 
doing _things—vwell, 
nobody can help that 
person. Heaven help 
her pupils!” 

“You are right, Dr. 
Ex,” one of the old- 
est teachers said. “Finding nothing to 
praise in a new pupil is just a confession of 
our own inability to get any response from 
him.” 

“Certainly! And in this school, where 
we have always taught individuals rather 
than groups, nothing any deaf or partly 
deaf child has learned should ever be 
dropped. It takes too long to teach it all 
over again! The deaf child has started 
late, as it is! A deaf child needs confidence 
in himself—in his ability. All children are 
not alike. All deaf children are not alike, 
and we don’t try to teach them all alike. 
We do try to help them develop through 
their school experiences. That’s why it’s 
fine for them to have many different 
teachers, teachers with different gifts, dif- 
ferent enthusiasms. The children get good 
from them all. I know. I visit round a 
lot, and I taught and supervised.” 





“We teachers need more confidence in 
one another,” somebody said. “We expect 
cooperation from the children. Surely we 
have a right to expect friendly cooperation, 
rather than petty faultfinding and criticism 
from one another, and we ought to give it.” 

“You do give it,” Dr. Ex chuckled, “ex- 
cept at the beginning of a new term. Then 
most teachers have the jitters, worrying for 
fear the new class won't get along well— 
won't go fast enough. Stop worrying! I’ve 
seen many many children go through this 
school, and they all progress. Some faster 
than others—but they all progress.” 

“Easy to say, you optimist,” Don grum- 
bled, “but my dumb thumps—eight years 
in school—” 

“Look out, boy! Keep that attitude and 
your dumb thumps will really become as 
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dumb as you think they are. How serious 
it would be if they got the idea from you 
that their eight years in school had been 
wasted! That would be fatal. Don’t let 
it happen. Here’s my house. Come in and 
have some coffee.” 


As School Opens 


Mr. Farr has a big new car. 

Hope he has insurance upon it. 

He foolishly parked it near the school. 
The boys are practicing how to run it! 


Teachers I Have Known 


Miss Ann Wells retired last June. It will 
be strange, not seeing her around the 
school any more. Even the teachers who 
have been here longest remember how, 
when they were new, they asked Miss Ann 
where to put the readers the children had 
finished with, and how to get the ice cream 
for birthday parties. Asked her things 
about the work, too. Nobody minded con- 
fessing ignorance to Miss Ann, she was so 
gentle and friendly. 

I remember once, when I was new, I 
asked her how she taught combinations, as 
I couldn’t seem to make my pupils learn 
any, though I was struggling and fussing 
with them all the time. She said she gave 
one or two to be mastered every day, and 
next morning had the children give them 
to her as soon as they came in school. Then 
the children who had learned were proud 
of the fact. and got one or two more, while 
those who hadn’t mastered theirs were 
helped to concentrate on the same ones 
till they did know them. I tried that, and 
it worked. I’ve been doing it that way 
ever since. I often got help from her in 
teaching sounds, too, and correcting bad 
speech. Miss Ann had lots of good ideas. 

But at conventions nobody ever heard of 
her. She didn’t make speeches or read 
papers. She was always somewhere in the 
audience, quiet and attentive, and could be 
depended on to be at the meeting where 
home folks were holding forth, and to clap, 
too, whether anyone else did or not. 


Afterwards, if we asked for a criticism of 
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the speech, we would get it—a fair, kindly 
criticism. That was how many a speaker 
from this school improved his public speak. 
ing ability and went on to bigger conven. 
tions and more important speeches. Miss 
Ann had a good head. 

She was so good at teaching backward, 
over age pupils that she usually got such 
classes: She had an especial talent with 
big awkward girls at the self conscious 
stage. When one glanced in her room it 
was always quiet and peaceful, and there 
was a row of long bare legs and buxom, 
undeveloped young figures, and a strong 
smell of perfume. Miss Ann had a peren- 
nial struggle trying to get her girls to use 
more soap and less perfume. Perfume, she 
said, was the dearest thing on earth to 
those girls. 

When there were school parties or shows, 
Miss Ann went to all kinds of trouble (and 
expense), procuring tarleton and crepe 
paper and ribbon for the costumes the 
girls wanted to make; and she let them 
come up to her room, evenings, to practice. 
“It’s so good for them, feeling they can do 
things,” she would say, and her most back- 
ward pupil could have a part in the show if 
she wished. Even the homeliest girl, be- 
rouged and be-ribboned, and draped in soft 
flowing garments, looked pretty carrying a 
garland or holding a banner. 

Once, when the teacher in charge of the 
Christmas show had wrenched her back 
dragging a heavy “prop” on the stage Miss 
Ann stayed long after school, rubbing lini- 
ment on the painful shoulder. 

Hardly anyone knew that she had a 
M.A. and would have had her Ph.D. if she 
hadn’t had to have a major operation and 
give it all up, just before examination. She 
made no parade of her learning. But when 
the superintendent had a Spanish letter ot 
one from Italy, it went right to Miss Ann. 
as she was the only one in school who could 
be depended on to translate it with abso 
lute accuracy. 

Teachers came. Teachers went, but it 
seemed as if Miss Ann would always be 
there, like the office and the pay checks. 
Everybody ‘liked her. Nobody bothered to 
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tell her so. I hope she knew— 

When she left, last June, she made us 
promise we wouldn't get up a party for 
her, or collect for gifts. “I know how busy 
everyone is at the close of school,” she said. 
“Besides. I have one gift now, and it’s all 
| want.” 

No one asked her what 
it was. but I knew. I had 
happened in her room 
after school, one day, and 
| had seen Miss Ann gaz- 
ing at her present with pet Bw 
It was A cay 
ahuge bottle of cheap per- Tag 
fume. Her girls had aatlZ 
bought it for her with —<,- 
their spending money, as a parting gift. 








tears in her eyes. 


. 
ake, 


As School Opens 


The milk truck driver’s honking loud, 

To clear the road of children near him. 
Wouldn’t you think, in schools for deaf, 
He’d know the children couldn’t hear 


him? 


September Assembly Programs 


In planning September Assembly pro- 
grams, keep in mind that September is the 
Harvest Festival month. The little children 
may do no more than have a procession, 
piling up fruit and vegetables and fall flow- 
ers on the Assembly platform, but older, 
more advanced pupils and pupils in hearing 
aid classes can stage simple pageants, or 
tell something of the history of harvest 
festivals. Let them go to the library and 
read about the history of harvest celebra- 
tions, beginning with the feast in honor of 
Demeter in Greece and Ceres in Rome. 
Jewish children will be interested in the 
Feast of Tabernacles, still celebrated, de- 
scended from the old Hebrew feast of In- 
Gathering. In England this same festival 
was called Harvest Home. Let the older 
pupils consult Chamber’s “Book of Days,” 
or Walsh’s “Curiosities of Popular Cus- 
toms,” or Frazer’s “Golden Bough,” for de- 
tails. 

Remember, too, that September 6th is 
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the birthday of Lafayette, (1757-1834), 
and that the Star Spangled Banner was 
written on September 14th in 1814. Sep- 
tember 17th is Constitution Day. “The 
Constitution was framed by the Constitu- 
tional Convention which met in Philadel- 
phia, May 27th 1787, and adjourned Sep- 
tember 17th, 1787. It went into effect 
March 4th, 1789, having been ratified by 
eleven of the thirteen states, others rati- 
fying it Nov. 2lst, 1789, and May 29, 
1790.” —James Bryce, “The American Com- 


monwealth.” 


As School Opens 
There’s Mrs. Never-Was-a-Child, 


Scowling over the campus wall. 
Heaven watch over the little boys, 
And keep off her flowers the stray foot- 


ball! 


Self Test For Teachers 


Experience Test 


These letters were written to a teacher 
during the summer vacation. 

1. By whom were they written? 

2. Can you describe reactions of re- 
cipient? 

3. Would you answer them? And how! 


}. 


Miss K. Enny-Teecher 
6543 X St., 
X Town, X State 


My dear Miss Enny-Teecher: 


You have been suggested as competent 
to present a paper upon “The Psychology 
of a Deaf Child,” at our forthcoming con- 
vention, to be held September Ist. We re- 
gret that a limited budget prevents our pay- 
ing the expenses of our speakers, but feel 
you will be amply repaid in the inspiration 
of the meetings, new knowledge and skills 
you will acquire, etc. ete. 

2 
Dear Kay: 

Well, here we are at Singapore, darling, 
and I certainly do wish you could be on 
the world cruise, too. So often we longed 
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to see it together, when we were teaching 
side by side in X-School. But, O, Kay, it 
is so different from the way we imagined 
it—lovely, but different. I suppose you are 
having a nice quiet summer at home, the 
kind I used to have before I married 
Dexter 


3. 
National Bank of X Town 
Capital $9,000,000 


Miss K. Enny-Teecher 
6543 X St. 


Dear Madame: 
This is to call to your attention the fact 


that your account is overdrawn two dollars 
and fifty cents ($2.50). 


4. 


Dear Teacher or Staff Officer: 


Owing to the recent cut in the annual 
appropriation of the State Legislature, all 
salaries in this school must be lowered 
sixteen percent during the coming year. 
Thanking you for your continued loyalty 
and cooperation,— 


Dear Hello Kate: 


I am a good time with my family. I read 
the newspaper big strike in X Town. I 
think so you are lonesome for me. I am 
sorry for you because I will promote a 
new class next September. I think so your 
new class will dumb. 

My brother Harry sell the box of letters 
for one dollar because he have no work. 
You remember him before? Now he mar- 
ried a girl. How many the box of letters 
you will take? You will send me the money. 
I will give Harry. I will bring the boxes 
of letters to your schoolroom next Septem- 
ber 21st. I think so you are kind woman. 

Your best friend, 
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6. 
Dear Madame: 


Have you seen our line of new fall 
dresses and suits? Frocks for the school, 
the street, the country week end, and for 
informal parties. Wonderful values. You 
cannot afford to miss this opportunity to 
replenish your wardrobe for the autumn 
festivities you enjoy. Fashion Show 2 to 4 


Wednesday and Thursday this week. 


— 


de 
Dear Kay: 

You remember Melissa Merns, who was 
just across from you in the basement when 
we were all teaching down there together. 
Melissa married a shoe salesman. Remem- 
ber? 

Well, they are expecting a Blessed Event, 
and the shoe business isn’t what it was, and 
I thought it would be nice, instead of 
sending the usual baby spoons and caps— 
not that Melissa would expect Anything, 
for I understand you girls at X School have 
never heard a word from her since she 
left—but I thought it would be nice, for 
old times’ sake, if we would combine and 
buy a nice crib for the baby. Two or three 
dollars apiece ought to provide a lovely 
crib, if everybody contributes—sound out 
the old basement crowd and see what they 
say— 


8. 


‘Miss K. Enny-Teecher, 


6543 X. Street 
X Town, X State 


Dear Miss Teecher: 


Do you need money? You can get fast 
friendly service in one of our three con- 
venient confidential loan offices. You will 
appreciate how easily our courteous staff 
can work out your financial problem and 
arrange payment, at lawful rates. to suit 
your needs— 


As School Opens 
There, haggard and weary, 


Goes Dr. Z. Best. 


He lectured all summer, 
Now needs a good rest. 
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A Teacher of Deaf Children Speaks 


To Parents of 


Deaf Childrens 


By Grace D. HALi 


HEN asked to speak to you parents, 
\W I was inclined to think that I had 

very little to tell you which others 
had not already told you, and told you 
very well. But, upon second thought, I 
decided that perhaps some of my own per- 
sonal observations and my reactions to the 
problems of the young deaf child might be 
of some help to many of you for whom 
deafness is comparatively new. 

Before beginning my teaching in the 
Horace Mann School, I had taught little 
hearing children. In fact, my whole nor- 
mal school training had been with children 
who hear. I had thought only casually of 
deaf people; I had observed twin deaf boys 
in my neighborhood and some deaf broth- 
ers of a school friend of mine. But I had 
just dismissed them as necessarily “dif- 
ferent” from other people, with never a 
thought that anything much could be done 
to make them less different. 


The Gulf Grows Narrower 


So when I came to teach in the Horace 
Mann School, it was natural that I should 
compare the deaf children with the little 
hearing children I had known so well. I 
have a notion that at that point in my 
career | was very much in the position of 
some of you mothers who have thought in 
terms of hearing children only, and then 
have suddenly been confronted with the 
task of guiding a little deaf child. I was 
overwhelmed, just as I imagine you are, 
by the wide gulf between the normally 
hearing child and the deaf child. I asked, 
“Isn’t it possible to get deaf children to be 
more like other children?” 

Now, as I look back, I can see that the 
wide gulf I saw then has been growing con- 
stantly narrower; the deaf children have 

*An address given at the semi-annual parents’ meet- 


ing of the Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf Children, 
Roxbury, Mass., January 18, 1939. 


been getting to be more like hearing chil- 
dren. I want to say here that when I com- 
pare the past accomplishments of the deaf 
with the present, I am not in the least dis- 
crediting a very large part of what went 
before, nor forgetting that it is to that past 
we owe all of the oral education of the 
deaf, which, as you know, means teaching 
the deaf to talk. 


Speech and Lip Reading 


In just what ways do I see that the deaf 
children have come to be more like other 
children? 

1. For one thing, I notice that the pitch 
of the average deaf child’s voice is much 
more pleasant than formerly. The monoton- 
ous, often low-pitched and throaty voice, 
once accepted as about the best that could 
be expected, has largely given away to a 
voice much more pleasant to listen to. 

2. I observe, too, that the young deaf 
children now are much better lip-readers 
than those first pupils I knew; that is, they 
follow understandingly speech spoken at 
the natural speed. There was formerly a 
good deal of slowed-up speech and some- 
times exaggerated lip-movement and much 
jaw movement on the part of both teachers 
and parents. A certain amount of exag- 
geration was thought to be necessary in 
getting young deaf children to understand 
what was being said. The result was that 
the children got on very well with their 
teachers and parents, but found it hard to 
understand everyone else, because those 
others spoke “too fast.” 

3. Too, I notice over these years, a dis- 
tinct change in the bearing and walk of the 
younger deaf children. I| remember once 
questioning the necessity of younger pupils’ 
scuffing along and touching the wall to bal- 
ance themselves as they walked through 
the corridor of the old Horace Mann School 
on Newbury Street. I was told it was 
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necessary for a good many of them to 
steady that way, their 
mechanism of balance (which as you know 
is located in the middle ear) had been 
destroyed. Well, today the younger chil- 
dren walk through our corridors with very 
little scuffing and away from the wall, and 
so they appear much more normal as one 


themselves since 


sees them coming and going. 
The Age of School Entrance Is Lower 


4. Another change I’ve observed: In my 
first years in the School, it was not at all 
unusual for children to be seven and eight, 
even ten and eleven years old when their 
schooling began. The “Rules and Regula- 
tions” of the City of Boston did not allow 
children to enter before the age of five. 
This late entrance into school was due in 
general to the public’s being much less in- 
formed than it is today about the deaf 
and their needs. The clinics, social ser- 
vice workers, family doctors and_ public 
school teachers had not been made con- 
scious of deafness and so were not on the 
lookout for deafness among the children 
who came under their care. Another rea- 
for late entrance was that there ex- 
isted a great unwillingness on the part of 


son 


a good many parents to acknowledge deaf- 
ness in their children. 

The result was that the school had an 
uphill job to do, since, by the time he is 
seven, a child (hearing or otherwise) is 


leaving the period of his life when learn-: 


ing a language is easy. You know that a 
very little hearing child can easily learn 
any foreign language that he hears a good 
deal, or even learn more than one foreign 
language. But after the age of seven he 
picks up a foreign language with much 
more difficulty. 

Now that many of our pupils come to 
school at four, we haven't nearly so steep 
a speech-hill to climb. The four-year olds 
are still in the speech period of their lives, 
with a few years to go; consequently they 
take to speech much more easily than they 
possibly could when they began at seven 
or eight or ten. They even enjoy acquiring 
a spoken vocabulary, because it is natural 
at their age. 
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Aside from language advantages, an. 
other reason for sending your child to 
school when he is about four is that at 
that age a child needs to be in a group, 
Without this opportunity for social devel. 
opment, he remains shy and often becomes 
an antagonistic individual with no regard 
for the rights of others. So, get a deaf child 
to school when he is about four years old, 
and youll get better language. better 
speech, and a more social child. 


It Can Be Done 


All these things of which I speak have 
been gradually brought about by conscien- 
tious teachers and parents, who, in the face 
of discouraging results have sought new 
ways and devices to help the deaf child 
become more like other children, and who 
have not been willing to say “It can't be 
done.” Inspired by the results already ob- 
tained, we must press on, having faith that 
it can be done still better. The more the 
home cooperates with the school the more 
quickly it will be done. 

Most parents of hearing children. with- 
out stopping to think, would say that the 
schools teach their children all the facts 
they know. But that is not the case. The 
schools teach comparatively few of the 
facts—they haven't time for more. But 
they do try to do a good job of teaching 
their pupils how to go about getting the 
knowledge necessary for a full life, so that 
when school days are over, they will keep 
on acquiring knowledge the rest of their 
lives, 


Schools Can’t Teach Everything 


A large part of the knowledge for which 
the schools are given credit by parents of 
hearing children is obtained from the ex 
change of ideas in the home, on the street, 
and in fact wherever people are expressing 
ideas. 

The parents of hearing children have 
not noticed the inadequacy of the schools 
to teach everything. But when it comes to 
the parents of deaf children, this inade 
quacy is invariably noticed. They realize 
their children do not know many of the 
ordinary things that other children of theit 
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years know; especially they notice a lan- 
guage and speech deficiency. 

“Why doesn’t the school teach my child 
more?” a mother may say, not realizing 
that even if her child heard, a school could 
not teach him everything, and as it is the 
shool is trying to do for the deaf child 
what any ordinary school would do, plus 
trying to teach him what ordinarily he 
would pick up for himself outside in the 
world, the whole process being slowed up 
by the speech and language difficulty. 

All these demands can hardly be met in 
the short school hours, so the school looks 
to the home for some very real help. The 
parents of deaf children are faced with the 
fact that if their children are ever to com- 
pare favorably with hearing children, they 
themselves must be part-time teachers. You 
parents must assume this extra load in ad- 
dition to your other responsibilities, but 
if you begin early with your little deaf 
children and do regularly year after year, 
some very simple things that help, your 
task will be much easier. And in the proc- 
ess you may even come to like teaching. 

Here are some of the things you can 
do to help your deaf children: 


See That He Gets Enough Sleep 


1. First of all, you can establish good 
health habits. I will not elaborate here, 
except to remind you that the matter of 
suficient sleep is even more important to 
the deaf child than to the hearing child. 
The sleepy hearing child in school, as long 
as he is not actually asleep, continues to 
take in a good deal of what he hears (ears 
do not noticeably tire of listening). But 
the sleepy, tired deaf child in school loses 
about everything that is said, because his 
eyes (along with his body) are too tired 
to look. (Eyes do tire readily). You your- 
selves, if you are tired, don’t want to look 
long even at so big a thing as a movie 
screen or you don't easily follow the lines 
in the book you are reading. Watching 
the small area of the mouth hour after 
hour is fatiguing to rested eyes, and next 
to impossible for tired eyes. Remember, if 
the body is tired, the eyes are tired. 
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Do Not Indulge Him 


2. Hold to your rules with your deaf 
child just as you would with a hearing 
child. You of course feel sorry for your 
little handicapped child and may be in- 
clined to give in to him—to let him do 
what he wants most of the time. But re- 
member the little deaf child, blessedly, does 
not consider himself handicapped, and so 
he will misjudge your indulgence and de- 
cide only that he is getting the better of 
you—which he is. 

Parents and teachers alike should con- 
sider carefully the rules they make—con- 
sider if they serve some good purpose and 
are fair—and then stick to them. Breaking 
promises destroys a child’s faith. Example: 
Just the other day, I overheard a mother 
on the street say to her little child who 
was openly disobeying, “Ill never buy you 
another ice cream cone.” Now, of course, 
she will; and when she does, her child will 
have a little less faith in her word. It is 
bad business making threats you can’t or 
wont keep. 

If a child’s physical condition makes it 
wise to keep him from school (or any other 
place) don’t let tears or tantrums change 
your decision to keep him home. And so 
with regard to going to bed at a given time, 
eating food, or doing all the other things a 
child must do, make fair rules and keep to 
them. I assure you any normal child ac- 
cepts fair and even treatment very loving- 
ly in the end, and he respects those who 
make him stick to rules even more than 
some adults realize. 

Try to Increase His Vocabulary 

3. Help to keep your child, as far as 
possible, abreast of his years in language. 
Keep noticing what language hearing chil- 
dren of his years understand easily—and 
then use that language to your child. It 
is a mistake to consider your deaf child a 
baby beyond his actual babyhood. At five 
or six or seven he is not a baby, and you 
limit him by talking to him as though he 
were. Move forward from using single 
words to him in babyhood to using short 
sentences as he grows older—the sort of 
sentences you would use in speaking to a 
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little hearing child his age. At this stage 
do not attempt to have the child say back 
to you what you are saying. (If he volun- 
teers to say something, accept it without 
correction.) Your purpose is to teach him 
to watch your lips and try to understand. 

As an example of what I mean by “mov- 
ing forward” in the language you use: 
When the child is first noticing your lips, 
say “Water,” as you hold a cup of water 
toward him; but don’t go on for the next 
several years saying just “Water.” When 
he reaches the point where he can watch 
your lips for a longer period, say, “Do you 
want some water?” Constantly check your 
ways of saying things to your child. Try 
to keep your talk natural. If you say to 
a four-year old “Mother go town,” your 
child will not understand you any better 
_ than if you say “Mother is going down 
town.” He will understand “Time go bed” 
no better than “It is time for bed.” Use 
the right form from the first. Even though 
you think what you say is not going to be 
understood, keep on saying it the right 
way, and your child will start saying it 
right when he is able to form the speech 
sounds it requires. 

He must see words spoken dozens and 
dozens of times before he can be expected 
to remember them. Even little hearing chil- 
dren do not use new words until they have 
heard them over and over again. Deaf 
children pick up words just as hearing chil- 
dren do, if they see the words often enough. 
I hear little deaf children saying “O.K.,” 
“Foolish,” “Shut Up,” and even some very 
naughty words they’ve seen neighborhood 
children saying; they got these expressions 
without any help except seeing plenty of 
repetitions of them. 


Babbling Leads to Speech 


4, Another very important help, which 
builds toward speech: You know that par- 
ents and adoring friends of a hearing baby 
babble with him; they help him say “Du- 
dudu,” “Mumumum,” “Goo,” etc., without 
realizing that they are helping him to exer- 
cise his tongue (and ear) and so are get- 
ting him ready to speak words. And when 
he begins to speak words, they’re not dis- 
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turbed if he jumbles his first words pretty 
badly; they just keep on saying the words 
and he says them right after awhile. 

Now, although you cannot proceed in 
speech and language with a deaf child ex. 
actly as you would with a hearing child the 
same age, you should start quite as early 
to do all the things you can do in helping 
him toward speech. You can begin to get 
him in the habit of watching lips. When 
he learns to fix his gaze on your face, you 
can begin trying interesting ways of keep- 
ing his attention there. Get him to look at 
some brightly colored thing (as a ball); 
slowly move it along, letting him follow 
it with his eyes. Move it slowly up and 
down, or from the region of your mouth 
out toward him (which will get his gaze 
in line with your mouth). 

Or, in play, you can let him feel your 
breath coming out between your lips by 
blowing, in “This Little Pig” fashion, on 
each of his fingers in turn. Then when he 
is older you can blow feathers or colorful 
balloons toward him for his amusement, 
or amuse him with paper blow-outs. It is 
very important to remember in doing this 
always to have your own face toward the 
strong light and the child’s face turned 
away from the strong light. If your face 
is in shadow, he'll not be interested in 
your mouth at all. 


Teach Him to Control His Breath 


As the child gets older still you can 
think up ways to elaborate upon this. He 
must begin to do the blowing himself, for 
the act of blowing gets the tip of the 
tongue forward to the lower front teeth 
where it must be in making the vowel 
sounds. Also, in blowing, the breath comes 
out between the lips (not through the 
nose) as it does in all except three of our 
elements of speech. Try blowing light 
things, such as balloons, feathers, wind 
mills, and get him to blow them, too. 

When he is still older, you can make 
a game of having him blow down paper 
dolls, or tin soldiers; or you can engage 
in blowing races using light toys such as 
small wooden autos. Let him have pin 

(Continued on page 533) 
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The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 


EpITOR's Foreworb: In February, 1939, the teachers of the lower intermediate grades in the Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf demonstrated to the staff the use of the various visual aids owned by the 
school, with the newest material designed for them. Each teacher on the program discussed the 


place and tunctions of one type of visual aid, and gave a demonstration. 


In the following series 


of short articles, these materials are taken up separately by the different teachers. 


I INTRODUCTION 
By Wiia I. NELSON 


NE of the fundamental aims of edu- 
() cation is to acquaint the child with 
his environment. Educators every- 
where are constantly searching for meth- 
ods which will supply interesting and 
happy ways of teaching children to under- 
stand and appreciate their environment 
and of stimulating their interests. By such 
methods. educators can increase children’s 
ability to interpret and master everyday 
problems. Educators are becoming more 
interested in visual instruction as a method 
for achieving this end. 

By use of visual aids we can enrich and 
vary the pupil’s concrete experience. Visual 
aids are tools for teaching which will give 
desirable results if employed intelligently. 
What are visual aids? 

“A visual aid is any picture, model, ob- 
ject. or device which provides concrete 
visual experience to the learner for the pur- 
pose of (1) introducing, building up, en- 
tiching, or clarifying abstract concepts, 
(2) developing desirable attitudes, and (3) 
stimulating further activity on the part of 
the learner.” 

The following visual aids are here classi- 
fied according to the strength of their con- 
crete appeal: (A) the school journey or 
excursion, (B) museum material, (C) mo- 
tion pictures, (D) still pictures which in- 
clude stereographs, lantern slides, still 
films and the flat picture or photograph, 
(E) graphic materials which include pic- 
torial illustrations, cartoons, posters, maps, 
charts, graphs, and diagrams. Every 
teacher is familiar with these materials and 
their functions, but all should realize that 
pupils need careful training in their use 
and meaning. 


All teachers of the deaf recognize the 
fact that the visual is the strongest sensory 
appeal with deaf children. Except for the 
aid of the tactile sense in teaching speech, 
the other senses play a small part in any 
meaningful teaching situation. 


What Causes Verbalism? 


Educators of both normally hearing and 
deaf children are confronted with the prob- 
lem of verbalism—a term applied to the 
use of words without full understanding or 
appreciation of their meaning. Verbalism 
takes on many forms. For example, if a 
child knows one sense or meaning of a 
word, but uses it in another and different 
sense, the result is verbalism. To the 
teacher of the deaf this problem is prob- 
ably more frequent and acute than to 
teachers of hearing children. In every case 
insufficient experience and the consequent 
insufficient differentiation are the causes of 
verbalism. The solution of the problem 
lies in the introduction of concrete teaching 
materials for the basis of experience. Out 
of experience may develop meaningful 
generalizations and insights. Here applies 
the law that if abstract instruction is to 
possess a rich meaningful content the con- 
crete must precede the abstract. 

Other values of visual aids when effec- 
tively used in teaching are: 1, They vitalize 
subject matter; 2, provide interesting ap- 
proach to a new topic; 3, economize time 
in learning; 4, supply concrete material 
needed; 5, stimulate the initiative of pu- 
pils; 6, aid in developing keen observation; 
7, provide the best substitute for real ex- 
perience; 8, stimulate interest and aid in 
self-expression; 9, produce correct initial 
impressions; 10, enrich and clarify instruc- 
tion; 11, widen the mental horizon of the 


‘ pupil. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNEY. 


A visual aid is not used as a separate 
lesson but always as a vital part of a lesson. 
In the preparatory step it may be used to 
arouse interest and curiosity; in the pres- 
entation step, it provides concrete infor- 
mation about the topic; and as a review, 
more visual aids may be shown. 


Il THE SCHOOL JOURNEY 
By Witma I. NELSON 


Since the school journey or excursion 
deals with real things in real situations, it 
is considered the most valuable of visual 
aids. Furthermore, while it provides ex- 
perience in all elements of the concrete, it 
offers the least expensive and most acces- 
sible of the techniques of visual instruction. 

The general types of school excursions 
conducted in the United States and foreign 
countries are (A) those occupying a class 
period, such as going to the school yard 
for a lesson in nature study; (B) those 
occupying a morning, an afternoon or a 
uay, such as trips to a museum, art gallery 
or court house; (C) those requiring a 


A CLASS FROM THE LEXINGTON SCHOOL, 
CENTRAL 
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NEW YORK CITY, VISITING THE 


PARK ZOO 


week-end or longer to visit points of inter- 
est, like the State Capitol or a national 
park, or to make a journey to other states 
or even across the continent. 

To be successful, a school trip must be 
well planned in advance. The teacher 
should anticipate every development, pos- 
sibility and necessity which the trip may 
involve even though it originates from the 
needs and interests and through the initia- 
tive of the children. 

Some of the important steps to be ob- 
served in the organization and preparation 
of a school journey are: 


1. Develop the need. 

2. Have pupils fix definitely the aims. 

3. Teacher preparation: familiarity with place, 
route, features, necessary reference materials. 

4. Pupil preparation: (a) Equipment — note- 
book, field glasses, camera, proper clothing, ete.; 
(b) Study of reference material; (c) Spirit of 
alertness, determination to meet and solve situa- 
tions. 


In addition to being carefully planned 
and directed, the school excursion must be 
made to correlate with the curriculum and 
to contribute to the unit the pupils are 
learning. 
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III MUSEUMS AS VISUAL AIDS 
By GWENDOLYN B. KorRNETH 


One of the most effective means of visual 
education is the use of museums. Many of 
the museums have working arrangements 
with the schools whereby classes are taken 
and shown material which correlates with 
the classroom instruction. This has its ad- 
vantages, for there the children see an 
abundance of material in its natural sur- 
roundings. The museums also make loans 
to schools through their traveling exhibits 
for classroom study. 

I believe it would be a good idea for a 
school that does not have its own museum 
to start one, even though it may be small 
and simple. To begin with, the only thing 
really needed is space. Each class could 
contribute its share of material. A class 
studying about China could bring rice, 
bamboo, cocoons and other products of 
that country. Paintings, pottery, sculpture, 
etc, could be included in the study of the 
arts. With lessons in Civics, a model com- 
munity might be added. In the study of 
animal or bird life it is necessary to have 
acollection of colored pictures and, if pos- 
sible, preserved animals, birds or reptiles. 
This enables the child to study form and 
structure. 

Since oral and written words often have 
little meaning for the children, schools 
should have on hand sufficient material to 
tie up with their educational program of 
learning by seeing, but the success of any 
school museum depends upon the enthusi- 
asm and leadership of the teachers and the 
interest they stimulate in the children. It 
should proceed along definite lines. Ma- 
terial should be carefully selected, labeled, 
classified and displayed. Objects should 
be chosen to illustrate lessons in the courses 
of study. They should not be just a collec- 
tion of knickknacks. It is well to remember 
that demonstration and handling do not 
guarantee correct learning. Children must 
be taught to observe carefully what they 
see. 

Teachers will find children willing art- 
ists, technicians and research workers in 
any museum project undertaken. 
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IV THE MOTION PICTURE 
By INCEBORG SEVERSON 


There are three potentialities in the use 
of the motion picture that would help to 
develop the whole child. First, since the 
individual is projected into the movie situa- 
tion in a darkened room he is not very apt 
to be distracted by others near him, nor by 
other things outside of the room. Second, 
the selectivity and continuousness of the 
portrayal of activity on the screen would 
give the child a real idea of the subject. 
Third, the dramatization of events and sit- 
uations would have an emotional and intel- 
lectual appeal. 

It is difficult to discuss the functions of 
instructional films because one’s idea of 
motion pictures has been influenced so 
greatly by the movies for pure entertain- 
ment. However, if films are carefully 
chosen, the functions can be manifold. In 
the first place, there is the depiction of 
continuity. Of course the child gets some 
idea of continuity from a display of articles 
arranged in a sequence, but it is apparent 
that greater continuity of thought, ideas, 
action, can be appreciated through a film. 
Motion pictures contribute greatly to the 
development of rich generalities and the 
understanding of relationships. The sec- 
ond possibility is the depiction of observ- 
able action. No matter how many times 
the child reads the words “chopping cot- 
ton” he is going to interpret the meaning 
according to some activity of chopping with 
which he has had experience, and which 
might be entirely different from the chop- 
ping of cotton. If he sees a film in which 
the process involved in the chopping of 
cotton is shown, he not only has a new ex- 
perience but a new meaning for the words. 
The third possibility is the depiction of un- 
observable action such as that offered by 
animation, slow motion photography, time 
lapse photography, microphotography, and 
miniature photography. The fourth func- 
tion is the development of social attitudes. 
As a result of seeing certain motion pic- 
tures, the child’s attitude toward war, 
crime, race differences and other 
things may be developed or changed. 


many 
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Various experimental research studies 
have proved the values of the motion pic- 
ture in instruction. The investigators found 
that in every instance the children who had 
experienced things through films enjoyed 
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greater benefits and showed better develop. 
ment than the children who had been 
taught without these aids. It was found 
that immediately after a film had been 
(Continued on page 534) 





The Convention in Berkeley 


HE Thirty-first Biennial Convention 

| of American Instructors of the Deaf 

was held in the California School for 

the Deaf June 18th to 23rd with a good at- 
tendance of approximately four hundred. 


The school, in its setting and appoint- 
ments, is an ideal place to hold a conven- 
tion, and Superintendent and Mrs. Steven- 
son and all of their associates did every- 
thing in their power to make the occasion 
successful and pleasant. The unusually 
clear weather added much to the charm of 
Berkeley. and all of the delegates carried 
away with them happy memories of the 
famous climate. The program was com- 
plete, with good addresses, excellent dem- 
onstrations, pleasant social affairs, and de- 
lightful trips. The opening session was 
made especially enjoyable by the presence 
of Mrs. Leon J. Richardson, daughter of 


Dr. Warring Wilkinson, who was princi- 


pal of the California School at the time the . 


Convention was held there in 1886. Mrs. 
Richardson made an excellent address, 
linking the past with the present and re- 
calling many incidents of pleasant and 
historic interest. 


Some of the high lights of the general 
program were the following addresses: 
“And Gladly Teach,” Mr. Sam H. Cohn, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, California State Department of Educa- 
tion; “Some Important Factors in a Gui- 
dance Program,” Dr. Elise H. Martens, 
Senior Specialist in the Education of the 
Exceptional Child, United States Office of 
Education, Washington; “Some Problems 
Involved in Estimating the Intelligence of 


Deaf Children,” Dr. Olga Bridgman, Pro- 


fessor of Pediatrics and Psychology, Uni- 
versity of California; “Adjusting Instrue- 
tion to the Needs and Interests of Chil- 
dren,” Miss Helen Hefferman, Chief of Di- 
vision of Elementary Education, California 
State Department of Education; “The Vis- 
ual Language Tests,” Dr. Noel Keyes, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Califor- 
nia; “Hearing Aids Today and Tomor- 
row,” Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, Professor of 
Physics and Dean of the Graduate Divi- 
sion, University of California at Los An- 
geles; “Contributions of Work with the 
Deaf to Problems of Hearing Persons,” Dr. 
Knight Dunlap, Professor of Psychology, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

The section meetings also contained 
many points of keen interest, and the dis- 
cussions were often animated and always 
informative. Those who were not present, 
as well as those who were, will look for- 
ward to the receipt of the Proceedings. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: President, Elwood A. 
Stevenson, Superintendent, School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley, California; Vice-President, 
Clarence E. Settles, Superintendent, School 
for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Florida; See- 
ond Vice-President, Elizabeth Peet, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C.; Secre- 
tary, Burton W. Driggs, Superintendent, 
School for the Deaf, Gooding, Idaho; 
Treasurer, Odie W. Underhill, School for 
the Deaf, Morganton, North Carolina. Di- 
rectors: Ignatius Bjorlee, School for the 
Deaf, Frederick, Maryland; C. E. Mae- 
Donald, British Columbia School, Van- 
couver; Josephine Quinn, Principal, Pri- 
mary and Intermediate, School for the 
Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
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The Parents 


A Little Convalescent and a 
Typewriter 


This “Round” is so full of interesting 
happenings, school activities and helpful 
suggestions that I am loath to mail it on. 
| am delighted in having had the oppor- 
tunity to read Beth L. Wellman’s article 
on “How the Child’s Mind Grows.” What 
a wealth of valuable reading I must have 
missed during Billy’s first problem years. 
May I suggest having copies of similar 
articles enclosed in each “Round?” At 
present I am reading “What the Mother of 
a Deaf Child Ought to Know,” by John 
D. Wright. Perhaps you have all read this 
book, but it is new to me—so if there is 
any mother who like myself, never heard 
of it, I am sure you will be most pleas- 
antly surprised with the suggestions and 
ideas which Mr. Wright so beautifully de- 
scribes. 

I am enclosing a wee bit of Billy’s work 
with a little explanation. Billy was very 
sick during the holidays. New Years’ Day 
he broke out with chicken pox. While he 
was still in bed, but well enough to enjoy 
his toys, a dollar and a half typewriter just 
fascinated him. He began typing page after 
page from story books, magazines, adver- 
tisements, in fact any word in sight. Very 
often I found it necessary to take the books 
from him (he tired very easily) but then 
he would insist on typing long lists of the 
words he knew. He learned many new 
words during his illness—words that would 
be hard to explain under normal condi- 
tions. The three word sentences mean his 
brother and father are now well and out 
again. (By the way, I had all three in 
bed at the same time, the doctor calling 
every day.) 

We are having trouble with verbs right 
now. Billy writes on his typewriter, but 
without putting in any verbs. For instance, 
he spaced and arranged the following with- 
out any help. He can spell each of these 
words and knows the meaning. He can read 
from the lips all except nurse, angel, God, 
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Talk It Over 


sick. We have to show him what we mean, 
then he will write the word. He can write 
any of the other words from dictation. 
bed 


Billy out bed cold 


Hugh out bed hot no 
Dad out bed doctor yes 
Billy in house pills tom 
Hugh in house nurse steve 
Gram good angel sister 
Cold out God sick 
Hot house snow 


Remember my telling of the discouraging 
time I had trying to teach Billy his last 
name? The idea gradually but slowly 
came, and with it the habit of wanting me 
to write the name of everybody who came 
to the door, regardless of who they were 
or what they wanted. Christmas time, al- 
lowing him to address his own cards, I 
finally convinced myself that the idea of 
family names was well fixed in his mind. 
No more worrying about that. The first 
day he was around on his feet, our vege- 
table man who is a very serious sort of 
fellow happened to come in. Billy immedi- 
ately handed him a sheet of paper and a 
pencil. I said, “Billy wants you to write 
your name so he can print it on his new 
typewriter.” Well, you would have to see 
the man in action in order to appreciate 
the story. He sat down and in a very large, 
elaborate hand writing proudly wrote, Mr. 
Thomas A. J. McGaffney. Billy was mo- 
tionless for a few seconds, he just looked 
and looked at that name—he was stumped. 
Finally with the gesture one uses when 
the thermometer is 100° in the shade, he 
wiped off his brow, threw the paper in 
the waste basket and told me to ask him 
to write his name when he was a little boy. 
“OQ!” said I to myself, “There goes my 
half year’s work.” The vegetable man is 
still coming twice a week but he is just 
plain “Tom.” 

Come and run are the only verbs Billy 
understands. Yes and no, out and in, | 
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feel safe in saying he has mastered thor- 
oughly. 

Some time ago we obtained a set of 
thirty-one large cards, 9x13, from the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, each 
card with one number. These numbers we 
use to represent the days of the month. 
The card hangs in the most prominent place 
in the house at a height that Billy easily 
reaches. It was very puzzling to him for a 
long time; for example, if the date hap- 
pened to be the 5th, Billy was apt to hang 
up card 15 or 25 showing us that he had 
5. His brother finally taught him to look 
for the date on the daily newspaper. Now 
the dates are positively straight in his 
mind. Although he checks up with the 
newspaper every day to see if it corre- 
sponds with the number he has hanging on 
the wall, he really understands that each 
day brings a new number. We place the 
days of the week above the number but 
Billy does not seem to get it. He associates 
Sunday with church and Friday (using his 
own explanation) is the day on which Dad 
comes home with the pennies. The other 
days, well—are just other numbers. 


Mrs. E. V., New York. 
A Three Year Old 


| enjoyed your letters very much. They 
gave me several ideas that I may use in 
the next few years. I wonder if in the next 
letter each of you would remember back 
and tell me of one thing that you did for 
your child in preparing him to learn to 
talk at the age of three. 

Martha Ruth was three in November. 
She has an older sister 6, who is lots of 
help to her. Martha Ruth is very obser- 
vant, imitiative, independent, and reason- 
able, and has a wonderful memory. She 
is fond of animals and she plays and does 
everything except talk as naturally and well 
as a hearing child. Unless someone tries 
to carry on a conversation with her, he 
does not realize that she is deaf. She can 
say apple, bye bye, hot, look, eye, shoe, 
ball, block, pie, bow-wow, and a few other 
words. She is very proud of the words 
that she can say. She squeals and bellows 
a lot. I wonder if any of your children did 
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this? It is such a shrill tone. The words 
that she says are in a natural voice, how. 
ever. 

Until last summer we did not realize that 
Martha Ruth was deaf and did not treat her 
as such until then. We thought she was 
just slow about talking and pointed at what 
she wanted because it was easier than talk. 
ing, and we had been giving her what she 
wanted when she did that. 

A few months ago I started her to match 
pictures of articles and different patterns 
of material, etc. It was only a short while 
before she would look through a magazine 
and point to a picture, then go and find 
the article illustrated. 

The most trouble that I am having with 
her right now, and have always had is her 
not wanting me to leave her with anyone 
except her father. I never have left her 
very much because she has always taken 
it so hard, but of course it is necessary at 
times. She will go off and leave me but 
doesn’t want me to leave her. I am trying 
now to get her to stay in the nursery at 
Sunday School but she pines for me and 
I have to stay with her when I take her as 
I don’t want her to cry there. If I could 
explain where I go she would understand, 
but of course I can’t do that. 


Mrs. M. C.. Tenn. 


A Letter From Canada 


The year has gone so quickly, it is hard 


- to realize that in seven short weeks school 


will close. We always feel so far away 
from everything here, but this year the 
Convention is at Berkeley, California. This 
seems such a wonderful opportunity that | 
believe seven teachers from our school will 
be able to go to the Convention, and an- 
other teacher and myself are going to stay 
on for the six week’s summer course given 
by the Association. I sometimes wonder 
how I am going to be able to study after a 
hard term’s work, but I tell myself that 
“a change is as good as a rest,” so per 
haps it will be all right. It will be my 
first trip to the States, so I am looking 
forward to it very much. 

I had a wonderful reunion with an old 
friend of mine through the Vorta Re: 
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yew. | suppose you all read about the 
Coyne Voice Pitch Indicator. Well, Mrs. 
Coyne was a teacher in the same school 
as myself in England. She saw a little 
poem of mine in the VOLTA, and wrote to 
me. | had not known her married name, 
or indeed that she was married, and in 
South Africa. 

Albert’s work is very neat Mrs. H. | 
took it to school for our children to ad- 
mire. I also wish we could get paper like 
that. The color is excellent, and I like the 
widely spaced lines. 

Mrs. C., if your little girl can say all 
those words clearly, I think she must have 
quite a bit of hearing, because she could 
not imitate a word such as “look.” I would 
not leave her in the nursery if she frets, 
three is not a very great age is it? She 
will grow out of not wanting you to leave 
her. I have noticed that the children who 
do not fret after their parents are those 
who have been left with strangers from 
the very earliest times, even when a few 
months old. 

Mrs. V., the children learn the days by 
writing them down every morning: “To- 
day is Monday,” etc. When they have mas- 
tered this, and have learned to cross off 
the previous day on the calendar, we go 
another step and tell them the one we 
crossed off was called “yesterday.” Then 
they write, “Yesterday was Monday. Today 
is Tuesday.” When they can write this 
readily, without mistakes, the next step is 
“tomorrow.” We point to it every morn- 
ing on the calendar and say “tomorrow 
will be ————,” so at last we have mas- 
tered. “Yesterday was Monday. Today is 
Tuesday. Tomorrow will be Wednesday.” 

It is surprising how quickly they learn 
this, and associate the days with: Tues- 
days, gym; Thursdays, art class; Friday, 
home for the week-enders; Saturday, no 
school, ete. 

Then the birthdays are all marked on 
the calendar the first of the year, and asso- 
ciated with a birthday cake and party. | 
often say our calendar is used more than 
anything else in the classroom. 


Mrs. M. McK. (a teacher). Canada. 
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Parents Improve, Too 


Donald is progressing nicely at school, 
and has been promoted. My neighbors 
here in the country notice such a change 
for the better, they all tell me. Of course 
they would notice it more than we do, as 
they see the child only in the summer. He 
is so much quieter, and it isn't often we 
have a tantrum to trouble us. 


But the improvement isn’t all with Don. 
We improve as well, for as he grows older 
and is more self-reliant, we give him more 
freedom, and he isn’t always being told, 
“Be careful,” “Don’t,” “Please stop,” etc., 
so why wouldn’t any one’s temper improve? 
A deaf child is so held down and so many 
times this is done more than is necessary 
because of fear on the parents’ part. 


One of our neighbors delivers feed all 
around the different little towns nearby, 
and Donald has gone with him twice since 
we have been here. How he loves it! He 
is gone nearly all day on these trips. A 
year ago | wouldn't have dreamed of let- 
ting him out of my sight for so long. 


Then we have a friend who has a cow. 
a calf, two little black pigs and a few 
chickens. Yesterday we fed all the ani- 
mals and saw the cow milked and were 
given a quart of milk to bring home. 


Don is the only deaf child any of the 
people here have ever known and his lip 
reading is a marvel to them. Well, I think 
so, too, and am proud, but his Dad and 
[ have helped, or tried to, and it is gratify- 
ing to see the results. Our young man is 
growing up and developing as any hear- 
ing child does. He has little cousins only 
five and six weeks older than he is, and 
they make good companions. He is just 
as bright as they are, and no more mis- 
chievous. His vocabulary is more limited 
than theirs, but he makes himself under- 
stood, and I am beginning to feel more 
than ever that we shall get the best of this 
handicap. 

This letter doesn’t sound like the M. C. 
of six years ago, does it? 

Mrs. M. C.. New Jersey. 
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Hearing Aids—1939 


By JoserHine B. TIMBERLAKE 


HERE is no doubt that, as far as 
"| esrin aid history is concerned, 

1939 will be known as “vacuum tube 
year.” Early in 1938, tube instruments far 
smaller than any that had preceded them 
began to appear, and several of these were 
mentioned in my article, “So You Are 
Going to Hear Better,” in the Votta Re- 
view for September, 1938. Not one of 
these, however, was really wearable with 
comfort, though a determined and persis- 
tent user could manage to wear one or two 
of them if he were willing to submit to a 
good deal of harness and weight, and could 
ignore the noises produced by even a light 
brushing against the microphone or cord. 
In spite of their disadvantages, they re- 
ceived prompt recognition and applause, 
for it was apparent that they offered 
marked improvements in both clarity and 
range. 


A Grandstand Seat to Watch Progress 


It is an interesting experience to watch 
progress in helping people to hear better. 
The Volta Bureau has had a grandstand 
seat almost from the start, although it had 
not been born when Clarke and Foster, in 
1880, secured the first patent on an electri- 
cal “device for aiding the deaf to hear.” 
(The machine made its own electricity, by 
the way, and operated by bone conduc- 
tion.) The Volta Bureau was here to com- 
ment in 1901, when Miller Reese Hutchin- 
son commercialized the first electrical in- 
strument and founded a company to make 
what is now the Acousticon. In 1920, the 
Vo.ta Review published a descriptive arti- 
cle by the inventor, Earl Hanson, who had 
just made the first vacuum tube desk set, 
the Vactuphone, which the Globe Com- 
pany placed on the market. The Volta Bu- 


reau in 1932 rejoiced with those who hear 
better by bone conduction, when Hugo Lie- 
ber, of Sonotone, produced the first wear- 
able oscillator, or bone conduction receiver. 
The Volta Bureau recognized the forward 
step made in 1935 by Radioear, when that 
firm provided its salesmen with the selex-a- 
phone, the first instrument for selective fit- 
ting. And in 1938, the Volta Bureau ap- 
plauded the introduction of the small “valve 
sets,” and suggested that prospective cus- 
tomers use word tests in trying them out. 

Have you carried out that word test sug- 
gestion? If not, you have missed something 
entertaining and practical. If you have 
been hard of hearing a long time, it will 
show you, for one thing, how skillful you 
have become at what one speaker recently 
called “making sense out of pieces of 
words.” Often, if you can hear the vowels 
and a few of the louder consonants, you can 
follow a whole conversation with little or 
no consciousness of strain. Your mind, 
trained by hard necessity, fills in the gaps 
for you. And if you have even a little 
skill at lip reading, you may easily believe 
that you hear every sound, as long as you 
are listening to connected language. But 
in selecting a hearing aid, you want to be 
sure of all possible intelligibility. 


A Significant Test 


A demonstration at the Washington So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing several 
months ago brought out these points very 
strikingly. The demonstrator, wearing a 
carbon instrument made especially for her, 
stood about twelve feet from the speaker. 
At that distance she could carry on a con- 
versation with him readily, even without 
looking at him. But when he called the 
words given in Dr. West’s word test 
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(quoted in my article a year ago*), she 
understood only 8 out of 25. Her mind, 
which had filled in the missing links per- 
fectly from the context of the conversation, 
could not help her on isolated words. 

Then she changed to a vacuum tube in- 
strument, also made especially for her case, 
and stood at the same distance. This time, 
she scored 21 out of 25, still without look- 
ing at the speaker. 

Finally, wearing the second instrument 
and watching the speaker, she took a third 
test. And on this one, though she confesses 
that she is a poor lip reader, she made a 
score of 24 out of 25. Lip reading, you 
see. is going to keep right on being helpful. 

The vacuum tube instrument used in that 
demonstration was one of those introduced 
in 1938, and a recent audiometer test rated 
the demonstrator as having a hearing loss 
of about 45 decibels in the ear on which 
she wore the receiver. 


The New Vacuum Tube Sets 


Now for events in 1939. The year had 
not progressed very far when the Volta Bu- 
reau had an opportunity to see three new 
vacuum tube instruments, all fairly easily 
worn, all with much smaller batteries, and 
all much improved in the matter of sensi- 
tivity to touch. They were as follows: 
Aurex, Telex (a new model), and Maico. 
The manufacturers not only sent them for 
inspection, but were kind enough to leave 
them at the Volta Bureau for several weeks 
each, so that they could be tried with many 
different cases. In every instance the test- 
ers exclaimed with pleasure over the results, 
and in a few cases comparative word tests 
were made. Here is one sample: 

Tester CW, who has an average hearing 
loss for speech of about 60 decibels, made 
the following scores: Tube aid A, 92%, 
Tube aid B, 92%, Tube aid C, 96%, Test- 
er’s own carbon aid, 76%. These tests 
were made at a distance of four feet, and 
in a natural conversational voice. 

From such results as these (and I have 
seen many), I thought it likely that the 


*\ Word Test for Hearing Aids, Robert West, 
Ph. D. Reprinted from the VOLTA REVIEW, Sept. 
1938 Volta Bureau Reprint No. 488. 
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days of carbon instruments were numbered, 
But before I could say so in print, I learned 
that some of the country’s foremost sound 
experts had reached quite the opposite con. 
clusion. In fact, one of them has stated 
that the vacuum tube instruments are su. 
perior only for persons with very slight or 
very severe hearing losses, and that carbon 
sets are demonstrably better for the rank 
and file in between. This opinion is sup. 
ported by some of the largest manufactur. 
ers, who are continuing to launch new car- 
bon models, to lower battery consumption 
(and therefore battery costs), to introduce 
perspiration-proof cords, quicker methods 
of assembling and repairing, and ways of 
reducing carbon noise by better packing. 
I am told that one company is even plan- 
ning to enable its distributors to make used 
instruments as good as new by replacing 
the old carbon (the only part that deterio- 
rates seriously ). 

Meanwhile, prices continue high, and 
vacuum tube sets continue to be introduced 
in rapid succession. Not all that have ap- 
peared have been good. One, widely her- 
alded, has been forced into the background 
by its poor performance and cumbersome 
style. At least two others were withdrawn 
before they reached the market because 
their makers realized they could not com- 
pete with some already available. The 
whole industry is in a state of transition, 


_and nobody seems to know which direction 


the trends will follow. 


Hearing Aid Clinics in England 


In England, if we may judge by printed 
materials, matters are on a slightly more 
even keel. I believe we are a little ahead 
in the matter of wearable tube sets, though 
the trend toward this type seems even more 
strongly marked there than here. On the 
other hand, they are certainly ahead of us 
in the matter of hearing aid clinics, which 
have been established by a number of hos- 
pitals. At these clinics, a patient has an 
otological examination, treatment if neces- 
sary, a test with a pure tone (frequency 
range) audiometer, and a consultation with 
the person in charge of the hearing aid 
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clinic. “who recommends a suitable instru- 
ment, taking into consideration the type and 
degree of his deafness, his employment, and 
his self-consciousness.” The quotation is 
from “Recent Advances in Hearing Aids,” 
by Dr. Phyllis M. Tookey Kerridge,* who 
continues. 

“The patient is shown the instrument, has 
a trial with it there and then, and arrange- 
ments are made for him to have one at 
home for at least a week . . . eventually a 
medical certificate is given as to whether or 
not a satisfactory instrument has been pro- 
vided. .. . Most firms give large discounts 
on instruments sold through hospitals, so 
that the present hospital prices range from 
3 to 14 pounds (15 to 70 dollars) ; the pub- 
lic prices are nearly double. This reduc- 
tion in price is not altogether on account 
of the advertisement or agency value of a 
hearing aid clinic, but also because the 
makers themselves can get suggestions from 
the clinic as to the way in which their in- 
struments might be improved in perform- 
ance or convenience.” 

Dr. Kerridge says that the response by 
the hard of hearing to this arrangement has 
been great, and appointments are always 
booked up many weeks in advance. Many 
persons, she indicates, who are not of the 
class usually found in clinics, attend be- 
cause there is no good alternative available. 
Private otologists cannot maintain large 
collections of up-to-date instruments with 
batteries always ready for use, but it is a 
task worth doing at a hospital, and the 
instruments are usually provided free by 
the makers for the demonstrations. “It is 
wise,” observes the writer sagely, “not to 
accept an offer of frequent servicing by the 
maker, because the amount of attention the 
aids require is one of their most iniportant 
characteristics, and an assessment of this 
quality should be made by the practitioner 
in charge of the hearing aid clinic in order 
that he may give advice to the patient re- 
garding reliability.” 

It seems to me that we would do well to 


_*Recent Advances in Hearing Aids, Phyllis M. T. 
Kerridge, Ph. D., M. R. C. P., Lecturer in Physiology, 
University College, London, England. Reprinted from 
The Practitioner, November, 1938. 
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follow the English example in this matter, 
and I would suggest that hospitals send for 
Dr. Kerridge’s pamphlet (reprinted from 
The Practitioner, November, 1938) and ab- 
sorb it before making a start. One recom- 
mendation of especial interest is that the 
prospective purchaser be shown (1) a non- 
electrical aid, (2) a microtelephone (car- 
bon instrument) with air-conduction ear- 
piece, (3) a microtelephone with bone-con- 
duction earpiece, (4) a valve amplifier 
(vacuum tube instrument) with a carbon 
microphone, (5) a valve amplifier with a 
crystal microphone. 


Helpful Testing Material 


Dr. Kerridge has not only made it pos- 
sible for many people to test hearing aids, 
but she has also originated some helpful 
testing material. In a pamphlet reprinted 
from The Lancet of January 14, 1939, she 
gives a set of “Tests for the Hearing of 
Speech by Deaf People,” and discusses the 
tests and their administration. For per- 
sons who hear quite well with an instru- 
ment, there are five monosyllabic word 
tests, each containing all the common Eng- 
lish phonetic elements. For persons whose 
hearing even with an instrument is very 
imperfect, there are “short and rather ob- 
vious sentences, so that if a part were heard, 
the rest might be guessed.” The apparent 
simplicity in the preparation of the sen- 
tences is deceptive, for they not only con- 
tain every common sound, but give these 
sounds approximately in the proportion in 
which they occur in the English language. 
The method of grading, too, is simple but 
scientific. The test words or sentences are 
to be read, whenever possible, “by a friend 
of the deaf person with whose voice and ac- 
cent he is familiar.” 

The tests contain 
words and expressions, but most of these 
occur in only one set of sentences, and the 
others are well adapted for use in the 
United States. Copies, printed on large var- 
nished cards, may be obtained from Messrs. 
H. K. Lewis & Co., 136 Gower St., London, 
W.C.1, at 4s, 6d (about $1.10). The Volta 


Bureau Library, thanks to Dr. Kerridge, 


a few un-A merican 
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has a set of the cards, and we find them in- 
teresting and useful. The sentences would 
be appreciated by a correspondent who 
wrote us recently, “All I ask is a hearing 
aid which will meet me half way—I can go 
the other half with lip reading.” 


Induction Systems 


One more item from across the Atlantic. 
Several British firms have installed induc- 
tor, or induction, systems in churches and 
theaters. By means of these, the owner of 
a vacuum tube instrument may hear with 
his own device in any seat in the audi- 
torium. An electrical connection has to 
be made, and I am not certain just how this 
is done, but the principle is the same as that 
introduced in this country for telephone 
and radio in 1936 by the short-lived though 
excellent Tel-Audio, so the results are no 
doubt very good indeed. Two English 
firms which have sent us announcements of 
this service are Amplivox and Allen and 
Hanburys, both of London. 

* * * * ae 

Postscript: This article was ready for the 
printer when two more instruments ar- 
rived, and I dropped everything to make 
tests. One, the Vacolite, operates similarly 
to those mentioned earlier in this article, 
but is less easily worn. This drawback has 
a compensation in the frequency selective 
amplifier, which may be adjusted by the 
distributor to the individual case, giving 
emphasis to those frequencies in which the 
hearing loss is greatest. 


Two Ears 


The second, the Stanley Amplifier, is con- 
tributing another “first” to hearing aid his- 
tory—it is the first to be introduced with 
two individually fitted receivers as stand- 
ard equipment. In my article a year ago | 
mentioned the work of the Wengel Labora- 
tories. This instrument, now being placed 
on the market by the Stanley Company, 
New York, is the outcome of that work. 

I recently had the pleasure of wearing a 
Stanley amplifier to a National Symphony 
Orchestra concert at the famous Watergate. 
Both its battery and its microphone are still 
in the experimental stage as to size, and are 
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larger and heavier than some others. I was 
able to wear them entirely concealed, how. 
ever; and the little receivers, made of trans. 
parent material (another “first”) and con- 
nected to tiny, almost thread-like cords that 
matched my hair, were so inconspicuous 
that they were apparently entirely un. 
noticed. 

I had always had a notion that I would 
prefer the use of only one ear, thinking, 
somehow, that my unaided hearing in the 
other one would make a better combination, 
I state, here and now, that I have repented. 
I found not only that I had a feeling of bal- 
ance that I have never before experienced 
when wearing a hearing aid, but that | 
could actually hear better. There was far 
more volume and far less distortion than | 
have observed when using only one ear. | 
used for the orchestra, without discomfort, 
the same amount of volume that enabled me 
to understand a whispered sentence, not in- 
tended for me, from a woman two seats 
away. 

I noticed, too, that in all the bedlam of 
automobiles, loud talk, ice cream hawkers, 
and traffic whistles that followed the con- 
cert, it was not necessary for me to reduce 
the volume. The sounds were loud, terribly 
loud to my unaccustomed ears, and I grew 
tired of them after a while, but not once 
did they hurt, as distorted sounds do. They 
just sounded like loud noises. 

Whether these facts were entirely due to 


_the use of both ears, or whether the Stanley 


Company has found new ways of overcom- 
ing distortion, I shall have to leave it to 
the scientists to say. But the Creator put 
us all here with two ears, and I shall watch 
for future binaural developments with more 
than ordinary interest. 


Thank You, All 


The hearing aid manufacturers have a 
difficult task—more than ordinarily difh- 
cult just now in this period of changes— 
and they have my sympathy. They also 
have my thanks and, I believe, the thanks of 
every other thinking person with poor ears. 
No matter what the inconveniences and 
drawbacks of their products may be (and 

(Continued on page 536) 
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The Effect of Noise on the Hearing of 
Industrial Workers 


By Louis Gruss 


sons who are deaf or hard of hearing 

because of heredity or disease, many 
seem to have been deafened solely by noise 
in modern industry, which, along with its 
acknowledged benefits, has added to the 
sum total of human ills. The disagreeable 
effect of urban noises upon the nervous 
system is manifest in the periodic cam- 
paigns to abate such nuisances. However, 
in the effort to protect the general public 
against such noises, which at worst are 
temporary. sporadic and capable of elimin- 
ation by legal or other means, little or 
no thought is given to those in trades regu- 
larly subjected to industrial noises for in- 
definite periods of time. The screech of 
brakes in a city street or the squawk of 
a radio next door come and go in a flash, 
and one may even say that these occasional 
noises are more or less merged in the 
undercurrent of rhythmic sound arising 
from the flow of traffic, but such noises 
are essentially different in character from 
the bedlam in a factory or industrial plant. 

Glibert, who summarized the literature 
on the subject of industrial noise up to 
1914, defined noise as follows: 


[ addition to the large number of per- 


“Noise proper is composed of a rapid and ir- 
regular succession of different auditory sensa- 
tions.” 

A survey of the trades and occupations 
in which noise is a predominating factor 
shows that tens of thousands of persons 
are continually exposed to an indescribable 
gamut of rapid and irregular screeching, 
scraping, grating, rasping noises. What 
happens to the hearing of workers in es- 
tablishments where tin cans, buttons, safety 
razors, metal products, carpets, boxes, cord- 
age—to name but a few—are made? Is 
their hearing impaired? Temporarily or 
permanently? What effect, if any, have 
such noises on the worker’s industrial effi- 
ciency? More important still, what hap- 


pens to those who are partially or perma- 
nently deafened, after they have lost their 
jobs? Do they get employment easily? Are 
they compensated by law for loss of hear- 
ing? These and similar questions naturally 
arise in any discussion of this subject. 

Despite some assertions to the contrary, 
the literature on this subject is neither 
purely speculative nor inconsiderable, and 
while there is a noticeable reticence in 
discussing it, the chief difficulty is that the 
available material has not been systemati- 
cally assembled and studied to form a ba- 
sis for prophylactic and remedial legisla- 
tion. 


Industrial Deafness Known of Old 


Deafness among blacksmiths, copper- 
smiths, goldsmiths and other handicrafts- 
men was known in ancient times. With 
the development of modern means of trans- 
portation and the introduction of machin- 
ery, it was observed, more than half a 
century ago, that locomotive engineers and 
railroad workers, ironmoulders, boilermak- 
ers, miners, caisson workers, weavers, metal 
workers, textile operatives, and even tele- 
phone operators, showed signs of im- 
paired hearing. These observations were 
made more or less simultaneously in France, 
England, Germany, Holland, Italy, Bel- 
gium and, in fact, in all those countries 
where modern industry had been estab- 
lished in one form or another. Speaking 
before the Third International Congress 
on Occupational Disease held in Vienna 
in September, 1914, the delegate from the 
State of New York, Dr. Otto Glogau, re- 
ferred to “excessive noises in such trades 
as those of boilermakers, riveters, gunners, 
etc., which frequently result in permanent 
deafness.” 

Early tests of the hearing of workers in 
certain noisy trades were characterized by 
crudity and lack of uniformity in the means 
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employed, with consequent inaccuracy in 
results. In the main, however, they all 
tended to confirm the fundamental phe- 
nomenon of impairment of hearing by in- 
dustrial noise. 

Deafness in Boilermakers 

As early as 1886 Barr, a Scotch physi- 
cian, made a systematic study of the effect 
of industrial noise upon the hearing of 
boilermakers and ironmoulders, and by 
employing the watch and other tests, found 
a marked diminution of hearing power in 
both groups. One hundred in each cate- 
gory were tested, and a similar number of 
letter carriers were used as a control. Hear- 
ing was tested quantitatively and qualita- 
tively, that is, for percentage of hearing 
loss and for bone and air conduction. In 
90 per cent of the men Barr found that 
bone conduction was feebler than air con- 
duction, and that the perception of high 
notes in particular was considerably dimin- 
ished. He thus came to the conclusion that 
the mischief was caused in the inner ear 
or labyrinth by high notes transmitted 
through the air and by vibrations trans- 
mitted through the bony skeleton of the 
body to the organ of Corti, resulting in 
a degeneration of the nerve structure—a 
conclusion independently arrived at by 
Wittmaach and others by experiments on 
guinea pigs. 

Apparently Barr did not record the ear 
history of the boilermakers, nor did he 
make a periodic check to ascertain the 
gradual loss of hearing power. Nor did 
he present any data as to the exact time 
when the impairment in hearing first be- 
came noticeable. On this point he says: 

“In regard to the length of time intervening 
between their entrance upon the noisy employ- 
ment and the commencement of the disturbance 
of hearing it was not easy to obtain accurate in- 
formation. The statements of the men as to the 
duration of their deafness generally refer only 
to the time during which the loss of hearing had 
markedly attracted their attention. When closely 
questioned, most of them admitted that a certain 
degree of disturbance of their hearing began al- 
most immediately after entering upon this kind 
of work, advancing in many cases slowly, but 
in some more speedily, to very decided deafness.” 


Barr’s study revealed that the greatest in- 
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cidence of deafness was among the age 
group from 20 to 40, a fact confirmed by 
audiometric tests among factory workers 
in New York State half a century later, 
In spite of the lack of scientific controls 
in Barr’s investigation, his main conclu- 
sion has been borne out by subsequent 
investigation and experimentation. On the 
basis of separate studies the following con- 
cur in the view that loud noises produce 
impairment of hearing: Blake, Barr, Boval, 
Bernhardt, Blegvad, Capart, Cossemans, 
Cheatle, Glogau, Kober, Gottstein, Kayser, 
Holt, Roosa, Habermann, Gradenigo, Ropke, 
Hedinger, Guterbock, Peyser, Urbant- 
schitsch, Von Eichen, Gruenberg. Hoessli, 
Wittmaach, Marx, Jaehne, Hensen, Bock- 
endahl, Pollack, Tretrop, Pare, Layet, 
Percy, Delsaux, Muller, Siebenmann, Yo- 
shii, Haenli, Moure, Cauzard, Zwaarde- 
maker. 

This is but a partial list of men who 
have worked in this field. They are drawn 
from practically every nation and all agree 
that exposure to shrill, high 
tones definitely impairs the hearing. 


continued 


Animal Experimentation 
Extensive experiments on animals in 
whfth they were subjected to noises simi- 
lar to those of industrial origin helped to 
confirm this conclusion. It was found that 
within a comparatively short space of time 
these animals died, and that degeneration 
in the nerve structures of the inner ear 
had taken place. Conway, in a_ recent 
study of the hearing abilities of public 
school children in Toronto, states that: 


“In the animal world, experiments, from which 
somewhat similar conclusions may be drawn, have 
been performed on guinea pigs and cats. Pre- 
vious to 1910, Yoshii, Wittmaach and Marx sub- 
jected guinea pigs to a continuous sound of 
fixed pitch for long periods, and upon  subse- 
quent examination discovered that high tones 
caused degeneration of the Organ of Corti near 
the basal end, while low tones caused degenera- 
tion at the apical end, that is, the end farthest 
from the oval window. A similar effect is notice- 
able in humans, e.g., in boilermakers, whose 
cochlae degenerate under long exposure to sounds 
of great intensity.” 


The work of all these specialists was 
summed up by Peyser as follows: 
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1. Continued, but moderate noise, exclusively 
transmitted by air, has little or no action on the 
organ of hearing. 

2. Short, but intense and shrill sounds, espe- 
cially when repeated, injure the organ of hearing 
in a temporary or permanent way. 

3. Simultaneous conduction of noise by air 
and by the bony skeleton, and above all, by the 
vibration of the ground, affects hearing finally 
and seriously. 


Hearing Tests Lack Uniformity 


As pointed out already, Glibert stressed 
the fact that tests of hearing lacked uni- 
formity and whispered 
voice, the murmured voice, the voice of 
conversation and the tick of a watch are 
very variable quantities’ —and so he called 
for fixed units of measurement in medical 
examination of hearing as well as interna- 
tional uniformity of tests, and concluded 
his valuable survey of the literature by 
posing the following questions: 


precision—‘‘the 


1. Are lesions due to noise so localized that 
high and deep sounds act on different parts of 
the cochleae? 

2. Is air conduction in itself sufficient to 
cause in time lesions of the internal ear? 

3. What are the extreme limits of deficient 
hearing compatible with work in a noisy factory 
without examination by an ear specialist? 

For the purpose of answering th se 
questions he recommended an international 
commission composed of doctors having ac- 
cess to all factories “to decide the basis of 
an inquiry into industrial sound, for the 
purpose of preparing a detailed account of 
the principal noisy industries.” 

More than two decades have passed by 
and nothing has yet been done in this di- 
rection. In 1930, however, a partial in- 
vestigation on a scientific basis was made 
under the direction of Frieda S. Miller, 
Director of the Bureau of Women in In- 
dustry of the New York State Department 
of Labor. 


The New York State Report of 1930 


Some of the shortcomings noticed in the 
study by Barr were eliminated, although 
this study was not without its own short- 
comings. Nevertheless, as the printed re- 
port truly says: 


“Such a study would have been out of the 
question until quite recently, since the very possi- 
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bility of measuring accurately and comparing 
noises in different places had to await the inven- 
tion of the audiometer, a noise measuring device.” 

Fifty-two noisy factories were visited, 
and, of these, seven plants were selected 
for the making of the tests. A total of 860 
men and women workers were examined in 
factories making biscuits, tin cans, razor 
blades, books, shoes, silk hosiery, carpets 
and rugs. Two groups of clerical workers, 
one in the New York office of the State 
Department of Labor, and the other in the 
office of the State Insurance Fund, were 
These latter two groups 
totaled 180 persons and consisted of men 


used as controls. 


and women who had been in clerical occu- 
pations all their working years. 

Quiet rooms were selected wherever pos- 
sible: workers were chosen to include both 
noisy and quiet occupations in the same 
plant; histories were taken covering age, 
occupation, sex, marital condition, pre- 
vious ear disease, tinnitus, childhood ill- 
ness, diseases of later life. and accidents 
at work or otherwise for each worker ex- 
The noise to which the workers 
were exposed ranged from 20 to 70 units, 
Ten sen- 


amined. 


measured by a 3-A audiometer. 
sation units were accepted as a normal 
hearing loss, one more than the standard 
accepted by Fowler and Fletcher. To quote 
from the introduction to the report on the 
method of procedure: 

“Those workers whose hearing was found to be 
below this standard were considered deafened, 
and an otological examination was made of the 
auditory canal and ear drum to see if any ex- 
ternal condition might be present which would ac- 
count for the deafening. If no such condition 
existed, then the hearing was tested on the 2-A 
audiometer in chosen cases. This instrument is 
used for determining the qualitative loss of hear- 
ing. Results in such cases are plotted as a 
graph, and from the curves made by testing the 
loss in hearing it is possible to tell whether the 
trouble is in the conducting apparatus or in the 
nerve tract concerned in transmitting the sound 
to the brain and translating it into the sound 
heard.” 


Findings Based on New York Study 
The following main conclusions were 
reached: 


1. “So far as the present study is concerned, 
although the number of cases of deafening with- 
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out history of any ear condition was small, still 
the greatest incidence was in the groups subject- 
ed to the greatest amount of noise and to the 
type of noise made by certain machines. 

2. “Incidence of nerve deafness in certain tac- 
tories where the workers were subjected to loud 
noise, and especially that made by certain types 
of machines, would indicate that either tempo- 
rary (fatigue) or permanent effects are produced 
by constant exposure to certain noises. 

3. “Before it could be definitely stated that 
there was any permanent deafening, it would be 
necessary to rule out nerve fatigue. This would 
call for careful examination of the same group 
of workers at various stages in the work day and 
week. 

1. “Although the three factors, age of worker, 
amount of noise to which worker was subjected, 
and length of exposure, could not be correlated, 
there was a progressive increase of deafness with 
the age.” 

The first of these conclusions as to the 
smallness of percentage of deafened work- 
ers found without previous ear history is 
open to serious criticism. The total num- 
ber of workers tested was 1,040, and among 
these were 246 deafened workers, or 23.7 
per cent. This alone is 10 per cent more 
than that found by Fowler and Fletcher 
among school children. Of these 246 cases, 
however, 91 had “histories of some condi- 
tion of the ear or parts closely related to 
it which might have influenced the hearing 
of the workers, so that, on this ground, 
they cannot be included.” Having thus 
excluded these 91, the study found that 
there were “only 155 workers out of the 
1,040, or 14.9 per cent, in whom the deaf- 


ness may have any industrial significance.” 


Fallacies in New York Report 


It should be noted that 14.9 per cent of 
deafened workers without previous ear his- 
tory, in addition to approximately another 
10 per cent of deafened workers with pre- 
vious ear histories, is by no means a small 
percentage. But the true percentage of 
workers without previous history, who were 
deafened by industrial noise is entirely ob- 
scured by the method of computation em- 
ployed. It is admitted in the report that 
the 180 workers in the offices of the Labor 
Department and the State Insurance Fund, 
who were supposed to be used as a control, 
were actually included in arriving at the 
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percentage of 14.9 of workers without his. 
tory deafened by industrial noise! Among 
these clerical workers there were 14 work. 
ers with histories who were deafened, and 
15 workers without histories who were 
found to be deafened. In other words about 
8 per cent in each category of office work. 
ers were found to be deafened. If we ex. 
clude this group of 180 clerical workers 
from the total of 1,040, as well as the 29 
with and without histories, we find that 
about 11 per cent of factory workers with 
previous ear history were deafened, while 
16 2/3 per cent of factory workers without 
ear history were deafened. This means 
that there were twice as many factory work- 
ers without previous ear history who were 
deafened as there were office workers. 

But we are still far from the truth as to 
the serious effects of noise on the hearing 
of these factory workers. Many of the fac- 
tory workers examined were not exposed 
to very great noise, and their inclusion 
among the 860 workers only helped to low: 
er the general percentage. For example, 
in a group of 110 women workers in a tin 
can factory 65.5 per cent were found to be 
deafened, and they had had no previous 
ear history! Again, in a high grade print- 
ing establishment 75 per cent were deal- 
ened, without any previous ear history! 

These figures do not support the conclu: 
sion that the number of cases of deafening 
due to industrial noise is “small.” On the 
contrary, it is unexpectedly large. It would 
be interesting to know what the actual 
percentage of hearing loss among_ these 
factory workers was, but these figures are 
not given. The report, however, confirms 
Barr’s observation as to the greatest inci 
dence of deafness among young workers. 
Thus: “The greatest number of cases of 
deafening falls in the group between the 
ages of 21 and 30 years, comprising 69 oul 
of 155 cases without any history which 
might otherwise account for their deafen 
ing.” In these striking figures we also 
have an answer to the theory (unsupported 
by any evidence) that only those are affect 
ed by industrial noises who are predis 
posed to affections of the ear by the pres 

(Continued on page 535) 
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A Letter from England 


Written by MADELEINE DE Soyres, July, 1939 


Foreworp: Madeleine de Soyres is a French Canadian now living in England. 
active in work for the hard of hearing both in the United States and abroad. 


She has been very 
All her letters are 


worth publishing; but this one especially, showing the courage with which English people are 
meeting their present hazardous situation, should be of great interest to Votta Review readers. 


thought of me, in sending over that 

very interesting newspaper with such a 
fascinating array of items about the visit 
of “Cousin George” and “Cousin Eliza- 
beth” to your shores. I read it all with 
keen interest, and am glad to hear that you 
had a good view of them and enjoyed the 
experience. They seem to have revelled in 
the whole experience and were only sorry 
that they couldn’t travel as ordinary citi- 
zens and stay longer in each place. They 
seemed to me to have done their best to 
escape from the monotony of routine be- 
havior, at least in Canada, where they were 
addressed as “Elizabeth” and “George” 
quite frequently. They are a very nice 
young couple, absolutely idolized by the 
populace over here, and they work harder 
than most of their subjects, and for longer 
hours a day. Yet they are never without a 
cheerful smile and an air of gaiety. One 
wonders if they ever have headaches like 
the rest of us! The welcome in London 
when they got back was something so stu- 
pendous that I could not help wondering 
what they themselves felt and thought about 
it. They must feel very humble and happy 
to be so greatly loved. 

I think it was a good thing they went to 
Canada, for Canadians were getting a bit 
vague as to where they stood in relation to 
the rest of our great Commonwealth of 
Nations. Now, apparently, their loyalty 
and patriotism is second to none! 

What I liked very much was the gesture 
made by President Roosevelt as they left 
his country home,—the way he clasped his 
hands aloft, as though to symbolize our 
good friendship. It was a charming thing 
todo. He must be a very lovable man. . . 

A short time ago, I received a letter 


| os exceedingly touched by your 


—EpIToR 


from a French woman, who is deaf, asking 
me if I knew of any persons who would like 
to exchange letters with her, each writing in 
the other’s language and correcting one an- 
other’s mistakes. I cannot find anyone here 
who is not a beginner or else too far ad- 
vanced to need such help. Do you know 
anyone who would like to try the idea, at 
any rate for a time? She is Mademoiselle 
Helene Dreyfus, of 47 Rue des Merciers, 
La Rochelle, Charente-Maritime, France. 
Maybe some reader of the VoLta REVIEW 
might like to brush up her French in ex- 
change for English letters from Mlle. D. 
I had better enclose her letter, it is rather 
quaint. 

I enjoyed so much the very clever article 
by Mrs. Montague in the June number, 
about “We Get into the Movies.” I do wish 
I could see that film about Alexander 
Graham Bell. 1 don’t think it has been 
shown in London yet. Have you seen the 
film about Beethoven? I am enclosing a 
criticism of the latter film by the London 
Observer cinema critic, who is a pretty 
sound judge. I wonder if it agrees with 
your opinion. 

I did enjoy “Pygmalion,” didn’t you? 
Our local cinema is having it back for a 
return showing, it was so popular here be- 
fore. Speaking about films reminds me 
that I was thrilled to see the glimpses of 
Washington shown in the complete film of 
the Royal Tour. I wondered if the Volta 
Bureau is located anywhere near the Capi- 
tol. What wide streets you have and what 
wonderful vistas you must have looking 
along those great thoroughfares. . . . . 

If we are not plunged into war by mid- 
summer, I am hoping to get away for a 2 
weeks’ vacation by the sea, either in Bel- 


(Continued on page 540) 
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THE HIGH Costs HEARING 
; == 4 


LET’S REDUCE IT 


OR several years everybody inter- 
>) ested in hearing aids has been saying 

that their cost was too high; but 
very little has been done about it. We 
believe that something can be done, and if 
all of the friends of the VoLta Review— 
manufacturers, dealers, customers, and the 
hard of hearing in general—will cooper- 
ate, we will give the subject a thorough 
airing, in the hope that good results will 


follow. 


The statement has been made repeatedly 
that the distribution cost of a hearing aid 
represented from sixty to seventy-five per 
cent of the price paid for the instrument 
by the customer. On hearing such a state- 
ment our first impulse is to feel that the 
customer is being severely overcharged. 
If we look further into the matter, how- 
ever, we find that this is not necessarily 
true. Although there are a million or 
more persons who should be wearing hear- 
ing aids, only a few thousands are ac- 
tually doing so. The majority of these 
thousands are persons who have been 


forced into wearing the instruments be- 


cause they could not possibly get along 
without them. There are other thousands 
who need them just as badly, but who 
have been unable to pay for them. 

Until very recently it was practically 
impossible to find a hearing aid user who 
was truly satisfied—in other words, one 
whose hearing with an instrument was 
at all comparable to normal hearing, or 
whose instrument brought in anything 
more than conversation addressed directly 
to him. 

A few years ago there appeared on the 
market hearing aids which enable many 
hard of hearing persons to hear almost 
normally within a range of ten or fifteen 


feet from the microphone. These appli- 
ances, however, were large and_ bulky, 
weighed from five to ten pounds, or re- 
quired access to an electrical outlet. They 
had to be worn with disc receivers about 
two inches in diameter and from one-half 
to three-quarters of an inch in thickness, 

More recently, especially within the last 
year, ways have been found to apply the 
best features of these superior instruments 
to models very much smaller. At least 
half a dozen of these are now available; 
all are readily portable, and some are 
actually wearable. Most of them use 
midget receivers fitted to the user’s ear. 
They offer hearing many times superior 
to that offered by the best small wearable 
instruments available two years ago. It 
is an amusing fact that many of the ad- 
vertisers who have been going into ecsta- 
sies in their efforts to sell the inferior in- 
struments previously produced now find 
themselves in the predicament of having 
no adjectives left with which to describe 
their real improvements! 

Anyway, it is at last true that very 
good hearing—not perfect, but really 
quite good for the average situation—may 
be purchased. It is a time for real re- 
joicing. 

But what about the expense? Is this 
better hearing going to be offered at lower 
The discussion of that question is 
the purpose of this department in_ the 
VoLTa REVIEW. 

Are you a manufacturer or a dealer? 
Is your company doing anything to give 
its customers better hearing at less ex 
pense? If so, will you tell us about it? 

Are you a hearing aid user? Have you 
found ways to reduce your own expense 
in upkeep? Have you found any less ex 
pensive instrument that gives as good serv- 
ice as the high priced ones? Have you 


cost? 
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been treated so fairly by a dealer, and 
have you been so well satisfied with the 
product he supplied, that you do not feel 
like “shopping around” and trying all the 
different kinds of instruments you hear 
of? Can you give us any suggestions that 
would help others? 

Are you a hard of hearing person who 
ought to be wearing a hearing aid? Will 
you tell us why you are not doing so? 
Have you not been able to find a satisfac- 
tory instrument? Is the cost prohibitive? 
Have you been badly treated by dealers? 
Perhaps we can help you find answers to 
some of your difficulties. 

Please address all letters as, follows: 
High Cost of Hearing, Voita™ Review, 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A PLEA FOR WET BATTERIES* 
By Marcaret Dunn 


A recent VoLta REviIEW contributor re- 
marked that keeping up a hearing aid was 
almost as expensive as running a Ford. 
| think the comparison is a good one— 
if she uses dry batteries. 

I used to buy dry batteries. The type 
I used, when new, registered four and 
one-half volts. After eight to twelve 
hours’ use, it would register four volts. 
In another eight to twelve hours, it had 
dropped to three volts. Although some 
people with a slight degree of hearing loss 
might continue to use the battery until it 
tested only two and one-half volts, 1 found 
that it paid me in satisfaction to throw it 
into the waste basket at that point. 

My purpose is to speak a word of 
praise for the rechargeable “wet” battery, 
for my experience makes me feel that the 
battery problem has been solved. The 
rechargeable battery seems to me like a 
magic wish come true. Before its time, 
I used to buy five dollars’ worth of bat- 
teries every six weeks. In order to reduce 
expenses I often went without my hearing 
aid at home. Now the whole picture has 
changed. I get higher voltage, constant 


“Editor's note: At present, these rechargeable bat 
terles are available only for carbon instruments. 
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use of the battery, and I can save money 
or buy a new hearing aid more often. 

It has often been said in print that one 
must be a “careful” type of person to get 
satisfaction from wet batteries. It is true 
that if they are over-charged they have a 
tendency to leak and consequently should 
be worn in a rubber bag. Hard of hear- 
ing persons should not think, however, 
that it requires undue care to use a “wet” 
battery successfully. A_ little attention 
and common sense will enable one to meet 
all requirements. 

I was fortunate enough to have an 
early model, securing it when “wet” bat- 
teries for hearing aids were just coming 
I have had it since the spring 
of 1937. I am still using the original 
charger. The batteries lasted well over 
the guaranteed length of one year. I am 
now happily using my second set of bat- 
teries. By wearing a battery about eight 
or ten hours and then having a fresh, 
newly-charged one ready for use, I have 
avoided that plague of the hard of hear- 
ing, “dead” batteries. 

For users not familiar with the 
chargeable type, I would say that one well 
known company offers a charger and two 
“wet” batteries for about thirty-eight dol- 
lars. The charger is guaranteed for two 
years and the batteries for a year each. 

[ have found that hearing aid com- 
panies “do not advise” the use of “wet” 
batteries. It is easy to see why they 
would be more interested in pushing the 
sale of the other kind. 

I have found also that even when “wet” 
batteries are (somewhat reluctantly) sold, 
the agents frequently are net well in- 
formed about their proper use, and even 
the printed instructions are sometimes mis- 
leading. It is entirely possible, however, 
to learn to overcome all obstacles with 


into use. 


ease. 

If the rank and file of hard of hearing 
people really wish to reduce the expense 
of using a hearing aid they should famil- 
iarize themselves immediately with the 
blessing that is theirs in the rechargeable 
“wet” battery. 
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A Matter of Evolution 


Hearing Aids and Spectacles 


has published accounts of old hearing 

aids, and has compared the introduc- 
tion of these instruments to the introduc- 
tion of spectacles, which were for centuries 
laughed at and derided, even though they 
were being pretty generally worn. Like the 
first eye glasses, the first aids to hearing 
were clumsy, conspicuous, and inadequate; 
yet they continued to be used, and it is 
surprising to find what a variety of them 
there were, and what a real knowledge of 
acoustics their makers possessed. The il- 
lustration on page 518 shows part of an 
exhibit recently displayed at the Royal In- 
stitution in London by F. Charles Rein & 
Son, an English firm which was established 
during the reign of George III and which 


Det Brillenmacher. 


| "ROM time to time the VoLTA REVIEW 
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The Bettman Archive 


THE SPECTACLE MAKER—A WOODCUT MADE 
IN NUREMBERG ABOUT 1584 





ied 


The Bettman Archive 


EYEGLASS AND MASK FOR THE CORRECTION 
OF SIGHT—1583 


has been making hearing instruments for 
more than a hundred and sixty years. The 
firm’s letterhead testifies that hearing aids 
have been supplied during this period to 
six royal families. 

Recently, considerable interest has been 
shown regarding the first amplifiers de- 
signed. In the light of modern technique 
it becomes apparent that, to quote a letter 
from Mr. L. V. K. Rein, “the early design- 
ers of acoustical apparatus were greater 
masters of the subject than we had realized 
in the last few generations, until the advent 
of wireless furthered this field and con- 
firmed much of the existent and original 
data.” 

The old spectacles shown herewith date 
back much farther than the hearing aids. 
The eyeglasses and mask for the correction 


(Continued on page 538) 
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Keeping Up With People 


By GLapys 


6 EEPING up with other people,” 
is of course the major objective 
in the life of every hard of hear- 

ing person. It is the sum total of his daily 
hopes and longings and despair, and he 
crowds every waking moment with a con- 
centrated wish to find a way to offset the 
effects of deafness. 

But there is a strange quirk in human 
nature. In spite of our desires, we seek 
the easiest way out of our dilemma, the 
way that will require the least effort on 
our part. In our endeavor to overcome 
the disability of deafness, we are prone 
to look for some external aid—an elixir, a 
mechanical device, or even a rabbit’s foot. 
perhaps, to help us scale the prison walls 
of silence. 

Yet all this while we have within us one 
definite means of overcoming the disabling 
effect of deafness. This is lip reading. 


Lip Reading—Last Resort 


It took little Mary Doe several long, un- 
happy years to discover this fact. Mary 
Doe is not her real name, of course, but we 
will call her that. Her story is familiar 
to many of us. Mary, like many of us, at 
first refused to believe she always would 
be deaf. But the time came, as it always 
does, when Mary had to face the stark fact 
that every known and imagined remedy, 
from quack eardrums to snake-oil lini- 
ment, from oriental charms to a gypsy’s in- 
cantation, had failed to cure deafness. So 
it was despair, rather than sensible reason- 
ing that drove Mary Doe to “try lip read- 
ing.” 

She had been studying lip reading only 
a short time when two incidents occurred, 
the significance of which, when Mary 
realized it, was momentous; for Mary sud- 
denly saw the value of lip reading, and 
something of its possibility, and she was 
caught up as by a high tide, and sent spin- 
ning on her way, heady with elation at her 
own discovery. 


MARSHALL 


The First Words Understood 


The first incident was a very simple, 
quiet one, but its effect was great. Mary 
was walking down the street. deaf, lonely, 
unhappy. Not even the glittering shop 
windows offered surcease to her forlorn 
thoughts. All of a sudden, along came a 
woman, a mere acquaintance, who caught 
Mary’s arm with a friendly gesture. 

“Hello.” said the woman. “How are 
you?” 

Mary gasped. Had she really under- 
stood? Her senses told her she had, yet 
her mind disbelieved. It seemed strange, 
wildly unreal, to “see” the friendly words, 
so casually spoken, yet so full of kindly 
meaning. The woman had said. “How are 
you?” And she, Mary, deaf Mary, knew 
what the woman said. Still more important, 
the woman wanted to know how Mary was. 
The woman cared. 

“You know,” Mary replied, stammering. 
“T understood what you said.” 

Perhaps the woman had great self con- 
trol. At least she neither laughed or cried. 
She just smiled, a little tenderly. squeezed 
Mary’s arm, and then said, very plainly. 
so Mary could understand again. “Fine! 


_Keep it up.” And hurried on her way. Mary 


looked after her with tear-filled eyes. 


The Power of Lip Reading 


That was before the modern indoor sport 
of psychological self-probing had come into 
fashion, so Mary did not analyze the effect 
the little incident had upon her. All she 
knew was that a warm glow of happiness 
enveloped her. She had read the woman’s 
lips! She would learn to read everybody’s 
lips! 

Suddenly, Mary Doe found herself re- 
garding the life around her with awaken- 
ing interest. If the woman cared enough 
to ask how she was, perhaps other people 
cared, too. Perhaps they liked her. Per- 
haps her deafness did not matter so very 
much. 
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Mary’s Self Esteem Is Stimulated 


Now you and I know that what this little 
incident did was to give Mary Doe a 
glimpse of the power of lip reading. It 
showed her that lip reading could not only 
help her to understand the spoken word 
without benefit of sound, but it would en- 
able her to find her place again in the 
current of daily life. The woman had 
offered her only a common greeting, but 
the same result would have come about, no 
matter what she said. The great fact was 
that Mary understood what she said; and 
Mary’s self esteem was stimulated, because 
for the moment she was important to an- 
other person. 

Sometimes we hard of hearing become 
rather pathetic little introverts. Impaired 
hearing makes us suspicious, and we are 
prone to carry a chronic chip on the shoul- 
der, waiting for some imagined grievance 
to knock it off. “Nobody cares about me.” 
“They re mean to me.” “They don’t want 
me around.” And we shut our hearts to 
the warmth of friendly contact. 

Now we cannot expect to be always the 
center of attraction. People are too busy 
with their own affairs to give us more than 
passing thought. Yet we need to know 
that some of those people think of us and 
love us. We need to realize that they want 
to help us and are ready to extend a help- 
ing hand to us in our deafness. From the 
very nature of things, they cannot go about 
shouting their good will to us. We can se- 
cure that realization of their friendliness 
only through trivial little incidents—a lit- 
tle greeting here, a word there, a small 
contact in the general course of daily life. 
We can secure that necessary boost to our 
spirit only by being continually on the alert 
to what is said. And it is through the 
study and application of lip reading that 
we learn to be alert—to friendliness as 
well as to speech. 





Mary Applies for Her First Job 

Mary Doe’s second experience of this up- 
lift, which, even more forcibly than the 
first, impressed upon her the value of lip 
reading, occurred when she applied for her 


first job. 
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There were two men in the room when 
Mary made her timid entrance. It was an 
office to which she had been sent for an 
interview on the chance that there might 
be a job. One man sat behind the desk. He 
was an austere individual with an air of 
indifference that was both arrogant and 
terrifying. He leaned back in his swivel 
chair and gave Mary a cold, calculating 
survey. The other man, who sat a little 
in the rear, also appraised her. After sev- 
eral long, painful moments of silence, the 
man behind the desk said, 

“You are deaf?” 

“IT am hard of hearing, sir.” 

“Can you hear me?” 

“No, sir. I understand what is said by 
lip reading.” 

The man stared at Mary long and hard; 
and yet, as Mary looked at him, she had the 
vague impression that behind his mask he 
was smiling. 

“So! Under his frost he is laughing at 
me,” Mary thought with a sudden flash of 
spirit. Suddenly, she realized she was not 
afraid of him, nor of anybody. She re- 
laxed a little and glanced at the other 
man. It was a well-timed glance, for at 
that moment the other man spoke, and 
Mary caught the words, “she type.” From 
his expression, she knew it was a question. 

“Yes, I can type,” said Mary impulsively. 

Both men looked startled. They ex- 
changed surprised glances and then regard- 
ed her with genuine interest. The man at 
the desk spoke again. Mary could not 
get all the words, but she did see “You” 
and “long.” So Mary did as her lip read- 
ing teacher had told her—“Jump at a con- 
Even if you jump wrong, at least 
So Mary answered, 


clusion. 
make the attempt.” 
“Quite long. Several months.” 

To this day Mary does not know whether 
the man asked her how long she had been 
out of work, how long she had been typing, 
or how long she had studied lip reading. 
But somehow Mary knew it did not matter 
what he said so long as he was satisfied 
with her reply. He was. He relaxed his 
stern survey, and called in an assistant who 
directed Mary to do some typing to show 


(Continued on page 536) 
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The Volta Review 


More Light on the Employment Problem! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


pressed. He was so much depressed 

that he had spread a blue haze all 
through the Chapter’s rooms. The haze was 
thickest in the office of Betty Kinney, be- 
cause Randolph had been there for almost 
an hour reciting his tale of woe and grow- 
ing more and more depressed with each 
passing minute. No wonder, then, that 
Betty started up with delight when she 
saw Denny MacCarthy coming in. 

“Goodness, but I’m glad to see you, 
Denny!” she cried impulsively, regardless 
of how it might sound to the depressed Mr. 
Allen. “You know Mr. Allen—Randolph 
Allen?” 

“I do not,” announced Denny, “but it’s 
never too late to remedy a situation of 
that sort. Glad to meet you, Mr. Allen.” 

“Mr. Allen is terribly depressed,” ex- 
plained Betty, hurriedly. “He used to be a 
salesman for the Warrington Paper Com- 
pany—an outside salesman, that is. His 
hearing bothered him so much that he had 
us find a job for him where hearing would- 
n’t be so important. He’s been operating 
a multigraph for some weeks—after a short 
training course here. He doesn’t like the 
work—and he thinks that being indoors all 
the time is affecting his health.” 

“Why not go back to the outdoor sales 
work, then?” Denny asked him. 

“Deafness—you can’t make the grade as 
a salesman if your hearing is bad,” moaned 
Allen, once he had understood what Denny 
was asking. 

“Oh, yes, you can,” asserted Denny, posi- 
tively. “I’ve done that little thing myself 
—and if I could do it, anybody could. 
Don’t you use a hearing aid at all?” 

“I’m sure he could,” put in Betty. “He’s 
tried two or three makes but gave them 
up after a day or two. I can’t make him 
believe that you have to learn to use a 
hearing aid—that you can’t expect to put 
one on and begin hearing everything right 
away.” 


R ores EUSTIS ALLEN was de- 


“Listen! The Voice of Experience!” 
cried Denny, dramatically. “Believe me, 
Allen, she knows what she’s talking about 
because it took her four years to convince 
me that I needed a hearing aid—I mean 
could learn to use one effectively. And then 
—and then when I had domesticated the 
dingus and had it eating out of my hand 
she slid me into a job where hearing is no 
use at all.” 

“T had very little to do with changing his 
job,” denied Betty. “He’s with the Tal- 
fourd Department Stores. You have noticed 
what an oily tongue he has and how easily 
it wags? Well, he writes that way, too, 
so the Talfourd people turn over all letters 
of complaint to him and he sobs out an 
explanation that has the customer in the 
store next day apologizing!” 

“He must have been a slick salesman,” 
commented Mr. Allen, despondently. “But 
he can’t make me believe a deaf man can 
get away with selling things. I’m from 
Missouri. I know.” 

“What was that?” demanded Denny, 
who didn’t quite catch the mumbled state- 
ment. 

“Your domestic aid isn’t tuned for 
foreign reception,” explained Betty. “Mr. 


‘Allen points out that he’s from Missouri— 
‘he will have to be shown regarding this 


deafness-selling matter. Give us a little 
more light on the subject.” 

“Light!” repeated Denny. He snapped 
his fingers. “As it happens, I am in a posi- 
tion to deliver that article. Wait—lI’ll be 
back in 15 minutes. I’m going over to the 
store to get some demonstration material.” 

He came back promptly bearing an 
enormous basket, filled with electric light 
bulbs. 

“You wanted more light on the subject, 
I believe?” he asked. “Come along with 
me and watch me apply the current neces- 
sary to produce that light. Oh, I know you 
hate to mix in on anything like this, but be 
a good sport and go with us—you started 
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And, anyway, I’m going to en- 
joy myself. It will be great to be back on 
the selling end—and I can convince this 
Missourian that hearing has nothing to do 
with it. The trick’s this: Find something 
people need or want—at a price they can 
afford to pay. That’s all.” 

Naturally Betty didn’t want to tag along 
in such an demonstration, but Denny fi- 
nally talked her into it—that itself being a 
rather astonishing demonstration of sales- 
manship, though Allen didn’t seem to grasp 
the fact. Denny won her over on the plea 
of duty, though her curiosity helped a bit in 
deciding the issue. He took them around 
the corner to the residential section and 
rang a doorbell. The woman who came to 
the door looked a little startled, but Denny 
didn’t give her time for thinking or action. 

“This is Miss Betty Kinney, employment 
manager for the Stamford Chapter of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
just around the corner,” he said, rapidly. 
hat in hand. “You've probably noticed the 
building?” 

“Why. yes—but” 

“This is Mr. Randolph Allen—and I’m 
Dennis MacCarthy,” went on Denny. 
“We've just had an argument about deaf- 
ness and salesmanship—we're all hard of 
hearing. Allen insists that you can’t sell 
anything unless you hear well. I tell him if 
you have something people need or want, at 
a reasonable price, you don’t need hearing 
—” he paused and uncovered the basket. 
“Electric light bulbs! the universal neces- 
sity! No housekeeper ever has enough— 
or the right kind. Isn’t that true—and will 
you help me convince these doubting 
Thomases by checking up on your lights 
and letting me supply the bulbs you need 
—they cost 10 and 15 cents, depending on 
size.” 


me on this. 





“Is he telling the truth—or is it a joke?” 
asked the woman, turning in amazement 
to Betty. “I’m Mrs. Alfred Magarren.” 

“He’s telling the truth,” admitted Betty, 
horribly embarrassed. “But—but I can’t 
understand how I ever let him drag us—” 

Her embarrassment was so evident that 
it seemed to put Mrs. Magarren completely 
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at her ease—in fact she laughed good 
naturedly. 

“He’s really telling the truth about elec- 
tric light bulbs, too,” she admitted, open- 
ing the door and inviting them in. “I never 
can remember—and my husband never can 
remember—to bring home bulbs before we 
need them.” 

She and Denny checked up and he sup- 
plied the type of bulb needed for the dif- 
ferent lamps or fixture. 

“That will be $1.15,” he told her, adding 
up the list. “And you know very well that 
I’ve actually done you a favor—that’s what 
true salesmanship is, you know,” he added, 
for Allen’s benefit. 

“You really have done me a favor,” ad- 
mitted the smiling Mrs. Magarren. (“My 
goodness, he’s actually vamped her!” 
thought Betty, shocked!) ““Wait—maybe I 
should have stronger lights for the dining 
room fixture—the boys do their school 
work on this table,” added Mrs. Magarren. 

“The boys?” repeated Denny. “Sure—I 
should have noticed. You have two small 
boys—those two small desks in the next 
room! Why don’t you let them do their 
home work at those desks? It’s more busi- 
ness-like, you know; and you can get each 
boy one of those desk lamps that resemble 
large flashlights—with magnifying lenses. 
You bend them to throw the light exactly 
where you want it, without shadows. They 
protect the eyesight. It’s almost impossible 
to get a good working light from a ceiling 
fixture such as you have in the dining 
room.” 

“T think that is a splendid suggestion,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Magarren. “I’ve been wor- 
ried about that dim dining room light— 
and its possible effect on their eyesight. 
Do you have those desk lights with you?” 

“Allen can bring two over after work to- 
morrow evening,” said Denny. “The boys 
can try them out. They cost a dollar—no, 
I think we are having a Basement Bargain 
sale of them this week at 89 cents each.” 

That was satisfactory and they left the 
amused Mrs. Magarren; and Betty hurried 
back to her office, declaring that she had 


(Continued on page 541) 
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The Volta Review 


With the Lip Reading Class 


By Annie May Ives 


What Month Is It? 


For Beginners 


1. How the wind blows! 

The wind blows so much and it blows so 
hard, during this month that it is called 
the windy month. 

But there is one nice thing about , this 
month; it brings us the first days of spring. 
What is the name of this month? March 


2. This is a very warm month. 

The days are warm, and the nights are 
warm too. 

It is so warm we do not feel like doing 
any work. 

This is a good month to go away for a 
vacation. 

We like to go to the seashore, or to the 
mountains, or the country. 

We always celebrate the fourth day of this 
month. 

What month is this? July 


3. We have very long days all this month. 
They are the longest days of the year. 
All schools close for the summer. 

The long vacation has come, and summer 
begins this month. 
This is called the month of roses. 


What is the name of this month? June 


4. This is one of the spring months. 

It is the month of sunshine and showers. 
The days grow warmer. 

The showers and sunshine of this month 
bring us the flowers of the month that fol- 
lows. 

What month is this? April 


5. Now comes the month of blossoms. 
This is one of the most beautiful of all the 
months. 

This month brings the flowers of the fields. 

It brings the sweet smelling blossoms in 
our flower gardens. 

It brings the fragrant flowers of the fruit 
trees too. 


This month brings the birds also, with their 
cheerful songs. 

What is the name of this month of blos. 
soms, fragrance and birds? May 


6. This is a month of charming colors, 
The trees and the bushes dress up in their 
brightest colors. 

The leaves of the sugar maple turn yellow 
and orange. 

The leaves of the swamp maples are bright 
red and a clear bright pink. 

The leaves of the birch trees are the yel- 
low of pure gold. 

Some of the oak trees color their leaves a 
deep rich red, some are purple, while 
others are sober brown, and still others 
are yellow. 

This is sometimes called the month of fall- 
ing leaves. 

What is the name of this month? October 


7. Have you a favorite month? 

8. Perhaps I have not described the 
month you like best. 

9. There are six more months, and there 
is something about each one that we like. 
10. There is the month with a special day 
when we give thanks for all good things 
that have come to us throughout the year. 
November 
11. One of our months is called “the great 
vacation month.” 

Which month is it? Do you choose this 
month for your vacation? August 

12. This is the shortest month, but it has 
three special days that we like to observe. 
These days fall on the 12th, the 14th, and 
the 22nd of the month. 

What month is this? February 

13. This is the month when we say the 
vacation days are over. 

The girls and the boys troop back to the 
schoolrooms. 

It is the month of warm days and cool 
nights. 

During this month, we see the first touches 
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of bright color in the fields and woodlands. 
September 

14. We love the month that has a beauti- 
ful holiday on the 25th day. 

This day means much to everyone. 

This may be called the month of peace and 
good will. 

The old year says good-bye to us when this 
month comes. December 

15. There is one month left which we 
have not mentioned. 

When this month comes all nature is fast 
asleep. 

This is the month when we say, Happy 
New Year, to all our friends. January 


Variety is the Spice of Life 
A few exercises used successfully with men 


pupils of all ages 


The Harbor. 

We have a fine view of the harbor from 
our house. 

We saw five warships in the harbor this 
morning. 

We can see many small boats in the harbor 
and one large ship. 

The harbor is a safe place for ships. 

We have a fine view of the harbor from 
our house, and this morning we could see 
five warships, many small boats, and one 
large ship safe in the harbor. 


A Hall. 

This is a large hall. 

The hall will seat about 300 people. 

We went to the hall to see a show. 

Father and the boys met us at the hall at 
7:30. 

All the seats were reserved. 

We sat in the rear of the hall. 

The show we went to see was held in a 
large hall that seats about 300 people. 
Father and the boys met us at 7:30. All the 


seats were reserved and our seats were in 
the rear of the hall. 


Our Neighbor. 

We have some new neighbors. 

Our neighbors moved into their new house 
in November. 

We like our new neighbors very much. 
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They are very nice people. 

They have a small boy three years old. 
We find that our nephew and this neighbor 
were classmates at college. 

We like our new neighbors who moved 
into their new house in November. They 
are very nice people and have a small boy 
three years old. We find that our nephew 
and this neighbor were classmates at col- 
lege. 


Our Home. 

Our home is in a large apartment house. 
There are 54 apartments in the house. 
They are all small apartments of from two 
to four rooms. 

It is an elevator apartment house and there 
are two elevators in the building. 

Our apartment is on the third floor. 
The rooms are large, overlooking a small 
park and we have the sunshine all day 
long. 


Questions: 

1. Where is our home? 

2. How many apartments are there in the 
house? 

3. How large are the apartments? 

4. How many elevators are there in the 
building? 

5. On which floor is our apartment? 

6. How would you describe the apart- 
ment? 


Someone called. 

A young man called just after you left for 
the baseball game. 

He was over six feet tall and weighed 
about two hundred pounds. 

He wore a brown suit and carried a brown 
leather bag. 

He said he went to college with your son, 
and spent the Christmas vacation with him 
at your home. 

He was on his way to the railroad station 
to take a train for his home in the West. 


Questions: 

1. When did this young man call? 

2. What kind of looking man was he? 
3. What color were his suit and the bag he 
was carrying? 

4. What did he say about himself? 


5. Where was he going? 
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Visual Images, Straight Language and is finding its M), 
and Arithmetic place increasingly ; 
Suggestions for Mental Development, by !" textbooks de- 


Marie Kennard and Edith Fitzgerald. 
Brochure. Price, fifty cents, postpaid. 


Straight Language Discusses Arithmetic, by 
Marie Kennard and Edith Fitzgerald. 
Brochure. Price, fifty-five cents, postpaid. 


The authors of these booklets, both being 
teachers of the deaf, are well known to the 
profession. To the layman, however, a 
word as to one of them may be interesting. 
Miss Fitzgerald is one of the very few writ- 
ers of textbooks for teachers of the deaf 
who are able to look at the problems of 
the deaf child from the inside. Having lost 
her hearing before speech and language 
were established, and having, both in her 
own life and as a teacher, experienced the 
bewilderments that beset the deaf child in 
mastering these arts, she is able to present 
English with a sure, deft touch that fore- 
stalls confusion. 
convention speaker, as faculty member in 
numerous summer schools for teachers, as 
originator of the “Straight Language” 
method and author of the book setting it 
forth, Miss Fitzgerald has not only won 
recognition in the profession but received 
grateful appreciation from the many teach- 
ers to whom she has shown clearer and 
simpler approaches to the education of deaf 
children. The collaboration of Miss Fitz- 
gerald and Mrs. Kennard in producing 
these books and testing them under the 
searchlight of day by day class experience 
is peculiarly happy. 

In both booklets is found that insistence 
upon establishing clear visual images as 
the foundation of understanding which has 
long marked successful work for the deaf 


As classroom teacher, as: 


signed for public 
school use. Both 
present in compact 
form a wealth of 
suggestions, 
in standard use, 
some original and 
demonstrating pen- 
etrating insight, 
for the use of teachers in various grades. 

“Suggestions for Mental Development” 
deals with such matters as the development 
of power to grasp and hold visual images, 
the adaptation of modern test devices to 
the vocabulary needs of deaf children, the 
early and natural introduction of the com: 
parative form of the adjective, the relative 
clause, etc. It suggests ways to train deaf 
children to follow directions accurately; 
and explains common difficulties, using ex- 
ercises, games, riddles, etc., as examples, 
rather than lengthy discourse. 

“Straight Language Discusses  Arith- 
metic” stresses the right of the deaf child 
to absorb knowledge through the early and 
free use of instruments of measurement— 
rulers, scales, clocks, etc. It suggests ways 
to avoid confusion between serial and or 
dinal numbers, methods of imparting 
mathematical principles through simple life 
situations and the use of small numbers, 
methods of developing the power to handle 
abstractions. 

To teachers who have discovered that the 
difficulties experienced by many children, 
hearing as well as deaf, in “learning 10 
arithmetic,” arise from their failure te 
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make the mental transfer from concrete 
number as found in objects to abstract 
number as found in figures, this book will 
be a mine of helpful ideas. Here again, a 
minimum of words and a maximum of 
illustration combine to make a compact 
and informative handbook. 

Both form a valuable contribution to the 
teacher’s bookshelf. 

—Lucile M. Moore. 


The Fundamentals of Phonetics 

Phonetic Readings in American Speech. By 
James F. Bender and Victor A. Fields. 
Pitman Publishing Company, New York. 
69pp. Price 85c. 


In the introduction to this book, the au- 
thors state: “If functionally dulled hear- 
ing is included with organic and psycho- 
logical forms of partial deafness under the 
broad caption of hypacusia, we may con- 
clude that most people have some form of 
hearing deficiency. Thus, they need ear 
training if they are to maintain a proficient 
hearing basis for building good speech 
habits.” They continue with the statement 
that “although the memorization of a 
phonetic alphabet and its practical appli- 
cation in transcription work will not al- 
ways insure increased hearing acuity, a 
knowledge of the uses and applications of 
a phonetic alphabet may produce many 
good results in speech and ear training.” 

With this little paper backed book at 
hand, it should prove possible for a stu- 
dent to learn the fundamentals of phonetics, 
even if he is far removed from an instruc- 
tor. The authors have shown unusual skill 
in the arrangement of the text, which al- 
lows the beginner to become gradually ac- 
customed to reading and_ transcribing 
phonetic symbols “with a minimum of per- 
plexity.” The I. P. A. symbols are those 
found in Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary—Second Edition. 

In addition to a group of readings 
phonetically transcribed, which the authors 
have found helpful in their teaching, there 
are sixty-one transcriptions contributed by 
teachers and authorities in the field of 
Phonetics from every section of the coun- 
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try. Another section of the book is de- 
voted to “Correct Phonetic Transcriptions 
of Words Frequently Mispronounced.” 
Tear-out work sheets contribute to the use- 
fulness of the book. 

—L. D. Schoolfield. 


A Hebrew Discussion of the Hard of 
Hearing Child 


The Hard of Hearing Child and Its Educa- 
tion, by Moshe Brill, Ph.D. With a Fore- 
word and a Chapter on Diseases Affecting 
Hearing, by Marcus Salzberger, M.D. Pub- 
lished by the Palestine Society for the 
Hard of Hearing and the Department of 
Education of the Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem. Paper. 79 pp. 


This is the first work in Hebrew on the 
hard of hearing child. It is an effort to 
present all the aspects—medical, education- 
al, social, psychological—presented by the 
child with defective hearing. It is a co- 
operative achievement, since several of the 
leading spirits of the Palestine Society for 
the Hard of Hearing had a hand in it, and 
it is dedicated to Mrs. Max Schloessinger, 
in deference to her active work in organiz- 
ing the society. Dr. Marcus Salzberger con- 
tributes a foreword and a chapter on Dis- 
eases Affecting Hearing. The Introduction 
and the remaining six chapters are the work 
of Dr. Moshe Brill of Hebrew University, 
Palestine. Dr. Brill has condensed ad- 
mirably a vast amount of information 
which he collected from various sources 
and which he has coordinated with his own 
observations concerning the hard of hear- 
ing children he has worked with in Pales- 
tine. In his introduction, he defines terms, 
and classifies deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren from the educational standpoint. 
Chapter I deals with the whole problem pre- 
sented by defective hearing: personality ad- 
justments, educational and vocational dif_i- 
culties, mental hazards, speech defects. 
Chapter II contains a survey of published 
studies of the hard of hearing in the United 
States, Germany, Great Britain and Pales- 
tine. Chapter III lists the causes of deaf- 
ness and suggests means of prevention. 
Chapter IV takes up individual and group 
hearing tests and offers suggestions to the 
public school teacher in regard to the child 
who is suspected of having a hearing de- 
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fect. Chapter V classifies hard of hearing 


children for educational purposes, and dis- 
cusses speech and language development, 
lip reading and other important factors in 
a well rounded educational program. Chap- 
ter VI gives detailed suggestions as to the 
program outlined in Chapter V. Chapter 
VII deals entirely with the medical aspects 
of deafness. The booklet also contains a 
summary of the survey of hard of hearing 
children in Palestine, and a report of a 
study on hearing deficiency as a cause of 
retardation among pupils in the Palestine 
Hebrew schools. This publication is one of 
several outstanding achievements of which 
the Palestine Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing has good reason to be proud.—H. M. 


Some New Alice and Jerry Books 


Here We Go, A First Reading Readiness 
Book, by Emmett A. Betts and Mabel 
O’Donnell. Row, Peterson and Company. 
Paper, colored illustrations. 48 pp. 


Guidebook for Teachers on Initial Stages of 
Reading Readiness, by Emmett A. Betts 
and Mabel O’Donnell. To accompany 
Here We Go. Paper. 176 pp. 


Happy Days, by Mabel O’Donnell. 
Colored illustrations. 32 pp. 


Paper. 


Several new volumes have been issued in 
recent months to increase the file of the 
popular Alice and Jerry books published 
by Row, Peterson and Company. Here We 
Go offers a preparatory program for chil- 
dren who are not yet ready for “book type” 
reading. It is primarily designed to secure 
for the teacher an idea as to the child’s 
background of information, his ability to 
identify common objects and to note de- 
tails, and his general oral language ability. 
The teacher talks with the children about 
the pictures, and gradually develops the 
desire to know the meaning of printed 
words. Units are provided to give practice 
in auditory discrimination and accurate 
pronunciation. The Guidebook for Teach- 
ers offers “a double barreled program.” It 
defines the problems involved in develop- 
ing reading readiness; and it deals with 
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developmental activities in terms of indi- 
vidual needs. 

One of the units in Here We Go is enti- 
tled “Listen,” and is for the purpose of 
improving the pupil’s ability to make cer. 
tain speech sounds —s, th, r, w. There are 
pictures of a saw, a bath, a rabbit, a wagon, 
etc. But there are also pictures of a deer 
and a cow, evidently for the purpose of de. 
veloping final r and w. Since final r bears 
little resemblance to initial r, and _ since 
final w has no relation whatever to initial 
w, and is much better taken care of as a 
vowel sound, this seems an unnecessary 
complication of the reading-readiness pro- 
gram. 

“Here We Go” is not intended for use 
with deaf children, and the suggestions 
in the Guidebook do not apply to teachers 
of the deaf. 

Happy Days is a pleasant pre-primer with 
attractive illustrations. It could be used 
with small deaf children for supplementary 
reading and vocabulary building.—H. M. 


New Sunday School Lessons 


For Deaf Children 


The Life of Jesus for Children, by Marianna 
Macomber. Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. Twenty charts, 1% 
x 24”, on hanger. One or more colo 
illustrations on each chart. Large type. 
Price, $5 each. 

This charming life of Jesus was written 
especially for small deaf children in the 
lower grades. The vocabulary is within 
their understanding, but at the same time, 
the beauty of the stories and the vitality 
of the thought behind them has been re 
tained. There is no “writing down,” no 
“deaf language”; rather it is as if one were 
talking to a child—any child—and telling 
him about Jesus in reply to his questions. 
The Christ story is revealed with the ut 
most simplicity, and as a continuous narra 
tive. The charts should be of great help 
to teachers or parents who are presenting 
the life of Jesus to deaf children for the 
first time. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes 


The Synthetic Speaker 


Visitors to the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories’ exhibit at the New York World Fair 
have had an opportunity to listen to the 
Voder Synthetic Speaker that is being 
demonstrated. The natural sound of the 
voice which comes from the machine, and 
the apparent ease with which the instru- 
ment is operated by the young woman in 
charge rather bely the intricacy of the ap- 
paratus and the skill required to manipu- 
late it. For this reason, a booklet recently 
issued by the Bell Telephone System should 
be of especial interest. This is Monograph 
B-1148, “A Synthetic Speaker,” by Homer 


It not only describes the mechanism of 
the Voder but illustrates it photographical- 
ly. Faced with the intricacy and delicacy of 
this artificial means of creating voice, the 
reader is more than ever impressed with 
the wonderful mechanism of the human 
voice. 

“From a buzzer like tone and a hissing 
noise as raw material, the operator skill- 
fully shapes speech by manipulating the 
controls to give inflection and the sound 
spectrum that differentiates one speech 
sound from another. . . . The finger con- 
trols are supplemented by a foot control 
for changing the fundamental frequency of 
the electrical oscillator (voice pitch change) 
and a wrist bar for switching between 
Voiced and unvoiced energy sources. 
Operation of the wrist-bar switch selects 
the desired energy source and passes its 


and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages 


and kings” 
Lewis Carroll. 


output wave on to the resonance control cir- 
cuit, where its spectrum is fashioned into 
that of the desired speech sounds by the 
depression of 10 resonance control keys.” 
A Voder operator must have a quick intel- 
ligence, a good ear, and the ability to con- 
trol the fingers independently of one an- 
other. There is some evidence that skill 
acquired in such finger techniques as are 
used in typewriting and stenotypy is of 
no value but rather a drawback. 

In preparing the Voder for exhibition 
purposes, “recourse was had to three pub- 
lished vocabularies; the words most fre- 
quently used in telephone conversations, 
Dewey’s list of words most frequently used 
in English, and the system known as Basic 
English. With these as a basis a vocabu- 
lary of about 2,500 words was drawn up. 
These were classified according to their 
phonetic content, and arranged in the or- 
der in which it seemed, from experience 
gained in finding out how to form them, 
that the various sounds should be learned 
on the Voder.” 

The entire booklet is fascinating, and 
should be of especial interest to teachers 
of speech. 


Dr. Froeschels at Central Institute 


VoLTa REVIEW readers who saw the ac- 
count of Dr. Emil Froeschels in the article 
“A Problem at Our Own Door” in the 
August VoLta Review will be interested 
to know that Dr. Froeschels has already ar- 
rived in the United States and has joined 
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the staff of Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, where he will serve as research 
professor. Dr. Froeschels, formerly pro- 
fessor of speech at the University of 
Vienna, is an international authority on 
speech defects. He was at the head of the 
world’s largest hospital for persons with 
speech defects and brain lesions resulting 
from war injuries, when the anschluss 
brought with it denial of Jews to practice 
medicine in general hospitals. Dr. and 
Mrs. Froeschels will make their home in 
St. Louis and are planning to take out 
citizenship papers. 





Ear Defenders 


Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, of the University 
of California, Los Angeles, contributed to 
February National Safety News a descrip- 
tion of an ear stopper he has designed as 
a protection to the ear against injurious 
noise. Remarking that the need for pro- 
tection against injurious effects of noise 
is not adequately appreciated, either by 
engineers or by health officials, Dr. Knud- 
sen outlines some of the experiments which 
have demonstrated the lowered acuity of 
hearing resulting to continued exposure to 
noise. One study revealed that 75 per 
cent of the workers in one boiler factory 
were unable to hear at all at a public 
meeting, or could hear only with diffi- 
culty. Noise probably exacts its greatest 


toll, says Dr. Knudsen, “in its effect upon , 


the general nervous system, especially upon 
mental workers, neurotics, hospital patients, 
and many others who are noise-sensitive.” 
Examining and testing all types of ear 
stoppers available in the United States and 
Europe, the author was unable to find one 
that appeared to be designed in accord- 
ance with the theory of acoustical trans- 
mission. He accordingly designed a 
tapered rubber tube containing an outer 
plug of heavy metal and an inner plug of 
soft rubber. The two plugs are coupled 
by means of an air space and the rubber 
walls of the tapered tube. The density and 
size of the plugs and the compliance of the 
rubber may be altered to adapt the ear de- 
fender for different kinds of noise. It may 
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even be inserted in such a way as to ensure 
smaller insulation, if it is necessary for the 
user to hear conversation or other signals 
during intervals of comparative silence. 


A. C. Manning, LL.D. 


Grove City College, a Presbyterian col- 
lege in Grove City, Pennsylvania, has 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws to Superintendent A. C. Manning of 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf. The degree was conferred during 
the graduation exercises June 14. The cita. 
tion reads, in part: 

“Mr. Manning, after making an enviable 
record as a student in undergraduate and 
graduate study, you selected as the field 
of your life service the teaching of those 
who have the physical handicap of deaf- 
ness. For thirty-five years you have been 
engaged in this service and have won dis- 
tinction by your abilities as an educator 
and by your success as an administrator. 
For eighteen years, as head of the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, you 
have been leading into a new, larger life 
the young people whom you have served. 
Your achievements have been recognized 
not only by the community in which you 
live and which you serve, but throughout 
the nation by those who have common 
problems and _ responsibilities.” 





Honors for Superintendent Pope 


At the commencement exercises of the 
School of Education of Rutgers University, 
June 3, Dr. Robert C. Clothier, President 
of the University, conferred upon Super- 
intendent Alvin E. Pope, of the New Jer- 
sey School for the Deaf, the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters. In the citation, 
not only Dr. Pope’s work for the deaf 
and the blind were mentioned, but his 
pioneer work in visual education. Dr. 
Pope became interested in visual education 
as early as 1899, while he was at the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf, and he be- 
gan then to experiment with stereographs 
and lantern slides, so successfully that he 
laid the foundation for the kind of visual 
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instruction now carried on throughout the 
United States. Dr. Pope is also noted for 
his work in the educational departments of 
several national expositions. At the San 
Francisco Exposition, he was Chief of the 
Department of Education and Social Econ- 
omy, and for his assistance the Chinese 
Government bestowed on him the Decora- 
tion of the Golden Harvest. 


New Superintendents Appointed 
Mr. Joseph E. Healy, President of the 


Virginia Education Association and Princi- 
pal of the Blair Junior High School at 
Norfolk has been named superintendent of 
the Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind, 
to succeed Mr. H. M. McManaway, who 
resigned after serving as superintendent for 
more than 20 years. 

Mr. Healy has a B.A. from William and 
Mary and an M.A. from Columbia. He has 
had 26 years of experience in elementary, 
junior and senior high school work in Vir- 


ginia. He has a Phi Beta Kappa key. 


Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction, has been appointed Su- 
perintendent of the Michigan School for the 
Deaf, which office he assumed July 1. Mr. 
Wooden has a substantial and varied back- 
ground of educational experience. He re- 
ceived a life certificate to teach, with his 
B.A., from the Michigan State Normal 
College. Later he attended the University 
of Michigan, the University of Cincinnati, 
and Columbia University. He served in the 
World War, and became a Sergeant Major 
of his battalion. He was a member of the 
commission that made a survey of educa- 
tion in the public schools in the Panama 
Canal Zone. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, honorary educational fraternity. 
He founded the Journal of Exceptional 
Children, of which he is still editor. He was 
for some years principal of the Ann J. Kel- 
loge School for Exceptional Children at 
Battle Creek. 


September Ist Mr. Morris Wistar Wood 
assumes the Superintendency of the Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf. Miss Mar- 
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garet Bodycomb, Acting Superintendent for 
the past three years, remains in charge of 
the education program as Dean. 

Mr. Wood was born in Germantown, 
Philadelphia in 1899. He prepared for col- 
lege at the Germantown Friends School and 
was graduated in 1921 from the University 
of Pennsylvania with a B.S. in mechanical 
engineering. Seven years later he received 
the degree of Master of Science from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Wood has taught at the Canton Chris- 
tian College, Canton, China; Westtown 
Friends Boarding School, Westtown, Pa., 
and at Culver Military Academy, Culver. 
Indiana, where he was head of the Science 
Department. As Secretary of the General 
Alumni Society of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the position he has held since 
1934, he has had an unusual opportunity to 
become associated with industrial commer- 
cial and professional groups throughout the 
State. 

In 1922, Mr. Wood married Miss Evelyn 
Byrd Page of Philadelphia. They have 


three sons aged nine, twelve and sixteen. 


Miss Mary D. Suter 


Friends and admirers of Miss Mary D. 
Suter, one of the pioneer teachers of lip 
reading for hard of hearing adults, will 
regret to learn that continued ill health has 
obliged her to give up her work at the 
Washington School of Lip Reading. For 
many years the advertisement of this school, 
founded by Miss Suter, was as regularly a 
part of the VoLTa REVIEW as was the maga- 
zine’s own cover, and it is sincerely missed. 

Miss Suter’s long and active service has 
made her greatly beloved, and she seems 
to have had a special knack not only of in- 
spiring her pupils to learn more than lip 
reading, but also of “discovering” those 
destined to lead in work for the hard of 
hearing. Among her alumni are the Execu- 
tive Director of the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, the Editor of Hearing 
News, a Contributing Editor of the VoLTa 
REVIEW, and two undefeated winners of the 
National Lip Reading Championship. 
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Which Hearing Aid is Best 
for Me? 


A controversial question we shall not boastfully answer! For what does best 


mean?—Is not one man’s meat often another man’s poison? 


For you to answer requires more than just loyalty to the instrument that has 
served you well. Do you know why? 
Facts will strengthen lovalty—if deserved. And if not—well, wouldn’t you 
consider a change? 
We propose a series of bulletins giving facts—not sparing our own weak- 
nesses—concerning hearing aids. Among the subjects are the following: 

1. From Bass Drum to Bird Song. 

The meaning of “frequencies.” 
2. High Fidelity versus Fitting. 


3. The Causes of Confusion. 
Distortion of sound. 


4. Who Can Be Helped. 


Too deaf—or not deaf enough. 


5. Facts and Fallacies of Bone Conduction. 
Its uses and limitations. 


6. Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids. 
Their strength and weaknesses. 


OTARION 
Makers of Hearing Aids 
448 N. WELLS STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


Otarion is not yet on the market. 
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A Teacher of Deaf Children Speaks 
(Continued from page 498) 


wheels, paper blow-outs, whistles, horns, 
soap bubble pipes and harmonicas. Let 
him blow, as long as he doesn’t blow you 
out of the house, because this blowing is 
doing beneficial things to his tongue, pal- 
ate, and pharynx, helping him toward good 
speech. 

If he is at the age when candy is not 
taboo. try holding a lollypop just out of 
reach of his tongue and have him try to 
touch it with his tongue. That gives splen- 
did tongue exercise. 

As early as possible, begin to say words 
in connection with objects to which his 
attention is attracted. Remember always to 
speak with your face toward the light. And 
say words naturally, without exaggerating 
your lip or jaw movements. Say “baby” 
naturally, not “ba-e-bee”; “father,” not 
“fa-a-a-thar”; “good,” without prolonging 
the vowel; “duck,” without dropping the 
jaw. 

During his preschool years, you do the 
talking; don’t try to force him to talk. If 
he volunteers words, accept his efforts 
without any attempt to correct his speech. 
Leave that for his teachers to do. It takes 
avery special training in order to attempt 
speech correction safely. Without that 
training, a parent laboring over a fault of 
speech often ends merely in fixing some 
poor tongue or lip position which is very 
hard to overcome. So leave that side of the 
work to the teachers. 


Give Him Plenty of Experience 


». Then a last bit of advice: Try to give 
your young deaf child all the experiences 
you can, without waiting for him to be 
able to express the language of those ex- 
periences. Take him to the country to see 
a farm, and all the animals and farm ma- 
chinery; to the museum, the zoo, the li- 
brary, the art museums, the Navy Yard, his- 
toric buildings, etc. Have him see as much 
as possible, but of course don’t expect him 
to try to learn the vocabulary for all he 
sees. Just let him store the mental pictures 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
M. EVELYN PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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IS THE TIME 


TRIMM 


SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Attention Teachers! 


Designs for rugged equipments ranging 
from those for several hard-of-hearing 
children in the public school, to highly 
specialized assemblies for children hither- 
to thought beyond the range of hearing 
aids. Prices are lower. Performance at 
a peak. Three year guarantee. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 



















MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Send data on Trimm School Equipment to 


wi Name .. 


S School ............. 


Address ...... gimiiaas 
Dept. VR 939 






























ELECTRO-EAR 


Is now being fitted to hard of hearing 
persons in all the leading cities throughout 
the United States. 

Write for the name and address of your 
nearest aurotician. 

A free hearing test with the new Selec- 
trometer will determine the hearing aid best 
suited for you. 


All instruments manufactured by us are 
sold under a Lifetime Service Guarantee. 


If you would like to try any of our non- 
electrical or electrical hearing aids, we can 
arrange an appointment for you with our 
aurotician in your territory. 


+ +¢ + 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 
Inc. (A2) 


10 East 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 
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for future use; you do the necessary talk. 
ing. 

Do these simple things faithfully day 
after day, not expecting immediate results, 
and I assure you good results will folloy 
in time. They have for others; they will 
for you. 


The Use of Visual Aids 

(Continued from page 502) 
shown the improvement in learning ranged 
from 10 to 35% over the improvement 
shown by those who had not had the expe. 
rience of the motion picture. There was 
also greater permanence of learning, and 
greater development of imagination, inter. 
est, power of description and explanatory 
response. 

There are at least six types of films; and 
the teacher should have no difficulty in 
correlating motion pictures with any unit 
of activity which she may present to her 
class. There are the process films which 
describe pictorially some process of nature, 
industry or other aspects of the world, 
There are the films which illustrate vari- 
ous types of skills used in various subjects. 
There are dramatic films which give cor- 
rect historical and geographical back: 
grounds without distortion. There are the 
industrial films, often free, which show the 
processes used in industry. There are 
emotional films which convey impressions 
of power, durability, strength, and stamina. 
There are documentary films which drame- 
tize social situations and point a way to 
their solution. Finally, there are back 
ground films which are not primarily i 
tended to portray the above values, but 
which furnish a pictorial background o 
common experiences dealing with inter 
esting things, situations, occupations, and 
people. Some of these motion pictures are 
made on 16 mm. films and some on 35 mm. 
films. 

Of course there is a definite methodology 
to instructing with motion pictures. Not 
only must the teacher have her work wel 
organized, but she must be fully prepared 
and thoroughly familiar with the tech: 


niques involved in such instruction. 
(To Be Continued) 
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The Effect of Noise 


(Continued from page 514) 


ence of lesions in the nose or pharynx. 
The proponents of such a theory would have 
to explain why it is that persons so af- 
fected happen to be in extremely noisy 
trades in such large numbers. 


Conclusions 


The great and overwhelming weight of 
authority is that: 
|. Hearing is impaired by industrial noise. 
2. Groups subjected to the loudest noises 


are most affected. 

3. Those who have no previous history 
of ear condition, as well as those who 
have, are affected. 

4, The greatest incidence of such deafness 
is among those between the ages of 20 
and 30 who are without previous his- 
tory. 

5. Such hearing impairment is accom- 
panied by degeneration of certain nerve 
structures in the inner ear. 

6. It is not established that such impair- 
ment is in all cases permanent in char- 
acter, but it would seem that it is tem- 
porary in many cases, permanent in 
many others. 
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INSTITUTE 

FOR THE DEAF 

Detroit, Michigan 
(Established 1873) 


EV. LUTHERAN 


A Protestant Boarding School for Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children. 


All buildings new, modern, and fireproof hav- 
ing BEAUTIFUL HOMELIKE APPOINTMENTS. 
20-acre campus with park and ample play- 
ground facilities. Children under constant 
supervision of teachers and trained supervisors. 
Pupils from the age of three enrolled. Small 
classes. Modern methods and classroom ap- 
pliances used. 


Parents desiring a thorough religious and 
secular education together with other advan- 
tages for their children write for further in- 
formation to 


JOHN A. KLEIN, Director 
6861 Nevada Avenue Detroit, Mich. 











Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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BELL TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER 
IS ADJUSTABLE 


The helpfulness and pleasure of telephone ser- 
vice are brought to most people with impaired 
hearing by the Bell Telephone Amplifier. It is 
a small, neat box that can be installed inconspic- 
uously at any telephone. It is easily adjustable 
through a wide range of hearing deficiency. A 
turn of a switch connects it—or returns the tele- 
phone to normal operation. 

Arrange for a demonstration — with- 
out obligation—through your local 
Bell Telephone Company. 











GEM 


offers 


A COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


Amplified Power 

Real Clarity of Tone 
Low in Price 

Light in Weight 

Small in Size 

Easily Concealed 


NEW SINGLE MICROPHONE 
BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE C0., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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per Respiratory Tract Among Factory Workers 
New York Medical Journal, March 27, 1915, yol, 
101, p. 616. 

8. Effect of Noise on Hearing of Industrial 
Workers; Special Bulletin, New York State De 
partment of Labor, Sept. 1930. 

9. Telephone: Its Effect on Hearing: special 
bibliography, New York Academy of Medicine 
1927. Typewritten Mss. 

10. The Telephone Industry: New York State 
Department of Labor, S. B. No. 100. 1920. 

11. Telephone Noises and Auditory Disturb. 
ances. Jour. A. M. A. CII, p. 282, July 28, 1934, 

12. Effects of Noise on Organs of Corti. Jour, 
A. M. A. CVIII, p. 415, Jan. 30, 1937. 

13. Seal, J. C.: Noise Deafness in Industry 
and Environment Occupational Deafness: Ney 
York State Journal of Medicine, vol. 33: pp. 1231 
1254; Nov. 1933. 

14. The Hearing Abilities of Children in To 
ronto Public Schools: Bulletin No. 9, Ontario Col. 
lege of Education, 1937. 

Hearing Aids—1939 
(Continued from page 510) 
they are plentiful), the fact remains that 
they have taken much of the “hard” out of 
“hard of hearing.” 

Sonotone, Western Electric, Trimm, 
American, Gem. Vacolite, Duratron,. Aurey, 
Telex, Maico, Stanley, Acousticon, Radio- 
ear, and any others I may have overlooked 
—a world of thanks to you, and _ best 
wishes! 


Keeping Up With People 
(Continued from page 521) 
what she could do. 

Usually when it is necessary to do such 
a thing as typing for inspection, one is apt 
to get nervous and one’s ten fingers are tel 
paralyzed thumbs. Not so this time with 
Mary. In the first place, she was experi 
encing a secret elation. She had under 
stood the men’s words. In the second 
place, she could not forget the hint of 4 
smile, or the startled exchange of glances, 
or the interested look when she understood 
their remarks. Mary knew she had wot 
a victory. She felt a surge of courage 
sweep over her. She squared her shoulders 
and did the required typing. 

It was not all sheer luck that enabled het 
to hand in a correctly typed sheet and get 
the job. It was partly self-assurance, el 
gendered of her proved ability to cope with 
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Hea! EVERY SOUND... 


Cearl, WITH THE NEW 


‘Duratron 


THE VEST-POCKET-WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE 
HEARING AID 


vr 


URATRON contains no carbon noise, just clear natural hearing 
D) and true understandability. It will fit in your purse or vest 
pocket and is guaranteed to work in any position of the body or 
instrument. Truly a miraculous new kind of hearing. A miracle of 
the acoustic laboratory! Hear everything produced in your home. 
Hear at the theater and in church and in other public places, with 
DURATRON, the wearable vacuum tube hearing aid—true under- 
standing of words—the kind of hearing you have always wanted, and 
never just seemed to reach. It is all here now. Write today for your 
trial and try DURATRON in your own way, at home, at the theater, at 
the bridge table, at church, or other places where you have difficulty 
hearing. Let these tests decide for you. Write for your trial today 


and our free booklet, ‘‘So You Are Going to Buy a Hearing Aid."’ 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








— 
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LIP READING 
TEACHERS 


Select low-cost class material from the 
following list for your fall classes. These 
publications have proved themselves; you 
know you are getting something that is 
usable and that your classes will enjoy. 
Order them now, on approval if you like, 
from the Volta Bureau. 





Conversational Efficiency, by Martha 
E. Bruhn % $3.00 
100 conversation exercises for home 
or class practice. 

The Case Book, by Lucy Ella Case 
Material prepared by graduates of 
the Case School of Lip Reading. 

Group Practice Cards, by A. C. Knight $3.00 
Conversation material for from three 
to six pupils to practice together. 


$1.20 


Timely Topics, by A. C. Knight $1.50 
Exercises, stories, informative lec- 
tures for individual or class practice. 
$1.50 is a new low price for this. 
Sets published between 1932 and 1935 
are available. 

Advanced Sentences, by M. R. G. 

Knight $2.00 
Practice material for the advanced 
student. 

Odds and Ends, by M. H. Leavis $1.00 
20 pages of practice material. 

Lip Reading Through Puzzles, by L. 

Prelutsky .- = $1.00 
125 pages. 
A Treasure Chest of Games, by Sam- 
uelson and Fabregas $ .50 
A pamphlet reprinted from the Volta 
Revievy. 

The Volta Bureau’s Books of Lip Read- 
ing Practice Material, per vol.: 

To V. R. Subscribers $1.00 
To non-subscribers $2.00 


Volumes II, IIT, and V are available. 





VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















The remaining copies of 
GRADED LESSONS IN SPEECH 
by Enfield Joiner 
are at the 
VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Order your copy now. 
Price — $1.00 
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a trying situation. And then Mary realized 
how much lip reading meant to her, 
Through her knowledge of lip reading she 
had been able to understand what the mey 
had said. Her lip reading lessons, too, 
had made her aware of expression, so she 
knew when one of the men was asking a 
question. Lip reading had given her 4 
habit of noting fleeting movements of the 
eye and of the facial muscles. And that 
was what had won the day for her this 
time. 

We hard of hearing dwell so much on 
what we cannot do because of deafness, we 
overlook what we can do without hearing, 
And it is rather nice to know that, even if 
we are deaf, we can accomplish something 
fine “on our own,” especially when that 
something is keeping up with other folks. 





A Matter of Evolution 
(Continued from page 519) 
of sight are taken from an old book, “Op- 


thalmologia—Service to the Eyes,” by 
George Bartisch, published in Dresden in 
1583. Although replete with medieval su- 
perstitions describing the weakening of the 
eyes by witchcraft, etc., this volume marked 
the start of ocular hygiene. Besides urging 
the use of spectacles as a preventative and 
therapeutic agent, Bartisch pointed out that 
there were other mental and physiological 
considerations not to be neglected. This is 
a truly modern outlook, since today’s op- 
tometrist realizes he is dealing not with 
eyes alone, but with complicated individual 
organisms. It took hundreds of years for 
this idea to be generally understood, just 
as it took nearly five hundred years for 
people to grow accustomed to the necessity 
and value of spectacles. 

Looking at these clumsy, early day aids 
to vision, which were often so heavy they 
could not be worn, but had to be held im 
the hand, and looking at all the strange con 
traptions for the use of the hard of hearing 
—bonnets, horns, tubes, combs, and what 
not—comparing them with the present daf 
effective and casually worn eye glasses and 
hearing aids, one is bound to admit thah 
in this direction at least, the world hi 
moved forward. ? 
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This is F YOU are hard of hearing, you owe it —in any position, even when you lie down. 
lay’s op to yourself to try this Western Electric It provides natural tone — greater volume 
ot with Audiphone. It has brought new hearing —and its batteries last longer. 
dividual ‘ ; “ : . 
ears for} “#0 DEW happiness to thousands of users! Your dealer will recommend the Audi- 
od, just Made by Bell Telephone makers—based _ phone that best meets your particular 
ears for} onadvanced technique in hearing aid design needs, after audiometric tests. 
vecessilY | —_ it should help you to hear distinctly in There is a national network of hearing 
lay aids group conversation — at greater distances _aid service stations. 
ivy they Accepted by Council of Physical Therapy, American Medical Association 
held mn Distributed in Canada by Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 
nge con —in Europe by Western Electric Co., Ltd., Bush House, London. 
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A Letter From England 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF (Continued from page 515) the 
LANGUAGE-TEACHING gium or France. I am hoping for the for. } Jul 


and mer, as I have never been there and long to | eff 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE see old Bruges, Brussels and a glimpse of } an 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE Holland. I hope to leave on August 18th, | me 


th Gieeatli ds Meili if all is well, but nobody is making any f [et 


. — , Te ine we acer \ ' 
By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON plans at all now. We just live as calmly as § jt : 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf Hitler will let us. and hope that somehow tril 
A Professional Book at an Average Price for ‘ , : . 
Professional Books or other peace can be maintained. It is § int 
THIS book is designed to meet the needs of frightfully hard on those who have to make 
ee ee a living out of renting rooms on the conti 
THE scientific treatment of the subject, or- ? 5 5 ‘oe : by pal 
ganization, material, drills, outlines, vo- nent. People simply aren't travelling. If} 2{ 
cabulary which distinguishes language prin- a . ee 
ciples, special attention to language prin- war does come my holiday money will have J to 
ciples which are often neglected or over- : “REC 7 . 
looked, course of study in language, and the to be spent in digging a — proof a ant 
system of language-teaching combine to rin mv garden! My only anxiety ist 
give the teacher a handbook from which ter 1 megs Ba A a wages. al qu 
she may obtain help in every phase of lan- I can’t hear an air raid warning. and | Th 
ee ee lon’t ‘tly know what can be done about | ¢ 
MUCH of the material may be “lifted” aid inn dena enreiae 
used as given in the book. it unless | can get my next door neighbor § (li 
THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND . : j f t ted h 
. : en vee : oni it 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid to rig up a signa oO — sort connec 0s 
Discount—A discount of 20 Per Cent is given on with my bedroom, which would wake me § vie 


orders for five or more copies. 
Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M VINSON opinion as to the advantage of the “good | sce 


>. 0. SOK 6s neighbor” policy in world affairs, but what 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA can one do when you have to deal with 
people who don’t know the meaning of the 
phrase! I am_ reading Nora Wala’ be 


K I N Z 1 | E B as ah K & thoughtful study of present day Germany, f *@ 


“Reaching for the Stars,” which I expec § 


up at night, if a raid came. I share your f ha 








“Books I, II, III, and IV of the Kinzie Method 


constitute the most comprehensive system available for you will have read. My German friends nov 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early " ° f ° ° | 
Ai an aia, ania here tell me hers is the only fair and im “a 
*The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged ° a 1 ‘ 2 ‘ ou 
materials at the various levels of advancement will partial study of Ge rmany published Mn ‘ 
prove of great value not only to teachers in lip-read- Enelish She is an American Quaker. But Ing 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for eee Se ‘ 4 th 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or her book makes one shiver. just the same. € 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a, ‘ ar pe me 
deafened child."—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State I wish I could feel optimistic as to the out 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. . 7 rc 
aes ae ‘ : : i ; cannot. § P 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, come of a European war, but I ant is 
| _ RRRy oacai $2.25 Though France and England may possibly 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, al manage to hold their own, the result, what J 2 
Ie OF sovssininsixonntesnsnnsinrasciavneviness $2.75 ; ‘av it goes. will ruin us. We are taxed 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, ee ee a ee cee ee ae ee 
GRADE III, a mine of wealth for almost out of existence as it is. Whatag 
the teacher of both juniors and dismal future the children of today have to} ®™ 
adults. Includes large Practice Sill Misia tag s san 
Section of highest quality ma- ook lorward to. ' 
ee eee Oe Sem $3.75 I must not run on in this strain! But rt 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- : e 
ag rer : : we are all somewhat apprehensive nowa§ P 
ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a thee ~ oo 
Foreword by His Grace the Duke days, as you can imagine. . . . . Everyone D 
I ncnaage a published text of is now stocking up the home larder with e 
EE: OW ici nitnactacad lahtnniinniceiins $4.00 . ay" . : 
COMBINATION PRICES tinned provisions for a week or longer, and 
Books I, If, and III (mimeographed)........ $7.50 laying in vards of thick black Italian cloth £0 
pee Ee ee ro tek Ree $6.50 ee : i : bul 
Rewkks ©, TE, TEE, me DV vn csncvcnccssecccecevessensco ae to black out our windows at night. I have u 
All — epee 131% yards of it and don’t look forward 
THE MISSES KINZIE cutting it up and fitting it over all my wit the 
2110 Pleasant St. South Bend, Ind. bet 
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And now I want to congratulate the au- 
thor of “A Letter to a New Initiate” in the 
July VOLTA Review. It is one of the most 
elective things I have read on the subject, 
and one of the most helpful and inspiring 
messages. I wish I had read just such a 
letter when I first lost my hearing. I think 
it should be reprinted in leaflets and dis- 
tributed throughout America and translated 
into foreign languages. 

I was in London yesterday to join a 
party of Canadians, and we left by bus at 
2P.M. from Trafalgar Square to drive out 
to Cliveden, the magnificent home of Lord 
and Lady Astor. We were shown the ex- 
quisite Italian garden on the edge of the 
Thames which is now a cemetery for the 
Canadians who died during the war. 
Cliveden was at that time converted into a 
hospital for the wounded. The setting and 
views of the place were breath-taking. I 
have seldom seen more marvelous natural 
scenery in England. 


More Light on Employment 
(Continued from page 523) 

heen given all the demonstration she could 
stand. Denny insisted on taking Allen 
around with him for the rest of the after- 
noon and into the evening—until they had 
sold all the bulbs in the basket and had 
four orders for Allen to fill the next even- 
ing, one being for an electric razor! One of 
the women interviewed had incautiously 
mentioned it in connection with the ap- 
proaching birthday of her husband. Denny, 
it appeared, knew all about electric razors, 
and took her order at once. 

Well, Allen is pretty well convinced, and 
has been going around evenings with bulbs 
and appliances—there seems to be a thou- 
sand or more inexpensive electrical gadgets 
to make life simpler—or maybe more com- 
plex—for the housewife. Too, he is using 
conscientiously the hearing aid Betty and 
Denny helped him select. 

“In another month he will be ready to 
g0 back to his old job of outdoor selling— 
bulbs or wrapping paper,” predicts Denny, 
to Betty. “So just make a bet that he will 
then decide that he likes multigraphing 
better!” 











The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
sseiiasiicssnanlle 


Series I. 


each, with manual. 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual_________-___»---—-—« $17.00 

Series III. Myths.___...________ $10.00 

Series I, II and IIT _ $35.00 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Private or Class Lessons Practice 
Begin any time 
PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR SALE 
Write for description and price list 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 


MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





445 S. Warren St., 
h Readi Syracuse, N. Y. 

n 
pout eading 7. 
tudio 


ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
104 Rowland St. Phone: 5-8061 


yracuse 





Appointments 
Write or Phone 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 


Private Lessons Teacher Training 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 


Mrs. Lucelia Moore 








Miss Helen Scriver 
School for Little Deaf Children 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Responsibility.—Every 
sponsible for the abuse of 
tion of the United States. 


person . . . being rm 
that right.—Constity. 





Accent on Safety.—Recently I talked to , 
traffic officer who was directing a safety campaign 
and these were his words: “I wish we could gel 
parents to stress safety and careful driving, no 
accidents. It’s bad for the morals of both the 
children and the parents.”—Jean E. Curtis. 


Adult Children.—The unconscious childish. 
ness of men and women of adult years is the basis 
of most human folly, as well as of antisocial fee. 
ing and behavior generally. The people who dh 
the most harm to themselves and others are not 
criminals or villains: they are grown-up childrens 
who use their adult intelligence to gain secret 
satisfaction for the thwarted wishes of their child. 
hood. The mark of the grown-up child is that he 
cannot see facts except in the light of his ow 
desires. Grown-up children are a nuisance and 
often a menace to their neighbors, but they are 
no less destructive of their own happiness and 
welfare.—Lawrence Gould. 








Endowment.—A man who gives his children 
habits of industry provides for them better than 
by giving them a fortune.—Richard Whately. 


Our business in life is not to get ahead d 
others, but to get ahead of ourselves—to break out 
own records, to outstrip our yesterday by ow 
today, to do our work with more force than eve 
before.—Steward B. Johnson. 





Square thyself for use; a stone that may fitit 
the wall is not left in the way.—Persian Proverb. 


Quality isn’t something that can be argued inl 
an article or promised into it. It must be pil 
there. If it isn’t there, the finest sales talk in th 
world won’t act as a substitute-—C. G. Campbel 


Isms.—There are many “isms” today to pe 
plex us—nazism, communism, fascism, and # 
forth—but most of them will cancel each othe} 
out. There is only one ism which kills the sot 
and that is pessimism.—Lord Tweedsmuir, G0 
ernor General of Canada. 


War wins nothing, cures nothing, ends nothi 
—Neville Chamberlain. 
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Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


Budget Wouldn’t Permit It.—‘Perhaps you 
yould like to try some of these avocados—alliga- 
or pears?” suggested the grocer to the new bride. 

“Oh, no,” she laughed. “We're just starting 
housekeeping, you know, and haven’ anything like 
an alligator. We can’t even afford goldfish yet.” 


Bill Rendered.—A shiftless character in a 
small Western town had done a hauling job for 
one of the citizens, who asked for an itemized 
bill. A few days later he received the following 
statement: “Four comes and four goes at four 
bits a went.” 


Resolution.—To stay home this year and take 
it easy instead of going to some place and spend- 
ing the time wishing I were at home where I could 
take it easy. 


Private.—He couldn’t hear very well to begin 
with, but usually managed fairly well by getting 
aseat down front. This time he landed behind a 
young couple much more interested in their own 
conversation than in the movie. Having a lot of 
dificulty following the show over the sound of 
their chatter he finally leaned forward and said, 
“Pardon me, but I can’t hear.” The girl looked 
amazed. “You’re not supposed to,” she said, cut- 
tingly; “this is a private conversation.” 


Execution.—The two women visiting Holly- 
wood were walking across a field near one of the 
producing company’s lots. Suddenly a man rushed 
toward them, waving his arms. “Don’t go up 
there!” he shouted. “You'll spoil it—there’s a film 
being shot up there.” One of the women sniffed 
contemptuously. “Well,” she said acidly, “if it’s 
the one we saw last night, it certainly deserves it.” 


Efficiency.—The large woman with the very 
prominent feather on her hat had hardly seated 
herself at the moving picture show when she felt 
hands gently tugging at the hat. Turning around 
she said, testily: “Is my hat annoying you?” “No 
ma'am,” said the boy behind her, politely. After 
some moments the woman decided that she had 
spoken a bit irritably to him and turned and said 
more gently, “Perhaps if I took it off you could 
see better?” “No, ma’am,” said the boy, “it’s 
OK. since I broke the feather off.” 


Remedy.—Teacher (writing on blackboard) 
‘I's a month since I been to a movie.” Now, 
Johnny, what must I do to correct that? 

Johnnie: Tell your Boy Friend. 
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FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 


The New Kinzie Graded Method of 
Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


The Parkedge Apartment Hotel 
4907 West Pine Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Instruction in Lip Reading 
Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to deaf pupils who 
need more lip reading and better speech 
and voice. 





MY HEARING’S BAD- 


been bad for 32 years. I love radio, but my expen- 
sive hearing aid did not get radio music, or enter- 
tainment satisfactorily. So I designed a special hear- 
ing device for listening to the radio. It’s called Klear- 
Tone. It can also be used as a general hearing aid. 
I want all to share its benefits, so I’ve priced it very 
low. Write me a postcard and I'll send literature 
about it. Address EARL B. ATKINSON, care of 
a EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. G, Bay Vil- 
lage, O. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





TRAINED TEACHER OF THE DEAF, M.A. in Edu- 
cation, desires residential or day school position. Have 
tutored private pupils during summers. Address Box 
125, VOLTA REVIEW. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER, now employed, de- 
sires change; Degree of B.A. in 1922; State Teachers 
Certificate, Louisiana, 1934, valid for life; qualified to 
teach Rhythm and to serve as pianist. References fur- 


nished. Address A.B.G., the VOLTA REVIEW. 





TEACHER OF THE DEAF, M.A., trained at Lexing- 
ton School, desires position for 1939-1940. Address 
R. C., c/o the VOLTA REVIEW 





A.A.P.T.S.D. MEMBERS — Ask the Volta 
Bureau about prices of magazines for which 
you wish to subscribe. Probably you can save 
money by placing all your subscriptions through 
Association headquarters. List the magazines 
you like to read and ask for a quotation. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE VACOLITE MODEL “B” wear- 
able vacuum tube hearing aid amplifier 
is the exact size of the reproduction on 
this page. Yet it provides the follow- 


ine’ features 


Continuously variable frequency selec- 
tive amplifier. It is no longer necessary 
to choose an instrument by accepting 
one of a series of combinations which 
may or may not suit your particular 


requirements. 


Quiet, undistorted vacuum tube amplifi- 


cation. 


Low battery drain. Drain is less than 
that of conventional carbon instru- 


ments. 


Amplification continuously variable, 
smoothly and quietly, from zero to 
maximum available. 





New developments, fully protected by United States and Canadian Patents, 
have made possible the introduction of a continuously variable frequency selec- 1 
tive vacuum tube amplifier. The frequency response of the instrument is 
continuously variable over the audio range and may be instantly adjusted 
to suit your particular needs, by audiogram, without changing a single com- 


ponent part. 


For further information write for bulletin No. 3961. 


VACOLITE COMPANY ; 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF AUDIO 


AND HIGH-FREQUENCY ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
3003 N. HENDERSON DALLAS, TEXAS 























